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Ir has before now been my lot to be 
asked to address audiences more or less 
public in their character upon subjects 
not connected with my profession, and 
as te which I can claim no right to be 
heard, nor pretend to speak with any 
authority. 1 have always endeavoured, 
on such occasions, to aveid the appear- 
ance of presumption by emphatic dis- 
claimers of either the knowledge or the 
competence requisite for the proper dis- 
cussion of such subjects. No doubt 
such disclaimers are liable to the impu- 
tation of insincerity and of vanity ; for 
it may be said, If you really think you 
know nothing of these subjects, why on 
earth should you write or speak about 
them? A question harder to answer 
than to put ; and to be answered, I fear, 
in my own case, only by saying that 
when a friend asks you to do something 
of this sort it seems churlish to refuse ; 
that the task does not seem so formidable 
when its performance is months distant, 
as it is found to be when it comes 
actually to be done; and that I hope 
some waste of time is the worst evil 
which | inflict either upon my audience 
or on myself, 

At any rate, here and to-night I en- 
treat you to believe that I am well aware 
this subject in its fulness far exceeds 
my powers to handle properly. In all 

1 A paper read at Sion College on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 20, 1870. 
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sincerity I disclaim any kind of au- 
thority, and I shall attempt to put 
before you in a connected form only 
some very plain and obvious truths; 
so true perhaps as to be trite, yet not 
because they are trite ceasing to be true ; 
and which may possibly (and this is the 
best I hope) excite other men to put 
forward thoughts or arguments which 
may be well worth attention. For the 
haste and incompleteness with which 
these observations have been thrown 
together, every apology is due from me 
to you. Overwhelming occupation of 
other sorts is, I feel, no excuse; because 
I ought not to have undertaken what I 
have neither time nor ability to perform. 
I can but beg pardon and ask indulgence, 
and this 1 do with all my heart. One 
more caution only I will add. The sub- 
ject of religious opinion no doubt runs 
up into theology, and may be theologi- 
cally considered. 1 do not pretend so 
to consider it. I have no knowledge of 
theology ; and of all subjects it is per- 
haps the most dangerous to handle if 
you have even an imperfect and inade- 
quate acquaintance with it. 

Yet it is obvious that the extent to 
which freedom of religious opinion 
should be, or must be, permitted in a 
national or established Church in a 
country which is free, is a matter capa- 
ble of being looked at from a political 
point of view. An established Church 
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may be other things as well; but at 
least it is certainly a political institu- 
tion. As an Establishment it is created 
and protected by the law; the terms 
as to religious opinion on which it 
holds its position and retains its pro- 
perty have been defined by law, and have 
been more than once changed by law. In 
England, from early times, amidst the 
rudiments of Parliaments in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry III., the 
State has asserted its right of control 
over ecclesiastical property. It has in- 
terfered in the case of religious bodies, 
and of the aggregate of them, the 
Church, with the ordinary course of the 
laws of property ; and has, with unde- 
viating and inflexible pertinacity, con- 
stantly given notice by statutes of mort- 
main to all its subjects—that if men give 
property to the Church and the Church 
takes it, the property is given and taken 
subject to State control, on State terms, 
upon conditions laid down from time to 
time by the State, and liable to be altered 
by the power which has laid them down. 

It is fact that this has been done ; 
it is very plain to my mind that this 
should be done; and the question at 
any given point of time will be, What 
are the opinions, and the limits of 
opinion, holding which and within 
which it is politically wise, and just, 
and safe that a religious body should 
be allowed to hold public property and 
enjoy public privileges? It seems to 
me, to speak frankly, mere nonsense to 
dispute this ; and that those who do, 
are ignorant of the great principles of 
politics, and forget the objects for which 
States exist. The Church cannot take 
what a donor has not to give; a donor 
can have no right to give at all except 
by law. Right and law are correlative ; 
a donor has a right limited strictly by 
law, and a receiver, whether an indi- 
vidual or a corporation, has a right 
similarly limited. Bishop Butler puts 
this with his accustomed sense and 
strength in his “Letter to a Lady on the 
possession of Abbey Lands;” and if 
men dispute or deny it, and talk—not 
in rhetoric, but in what they call argu- 
ment — of the sacredness of Church 


property and of the sacrilege of State 
interference with the conditions on 
which it is held, I do not understand 
the construction of such minds, and I 
do not address such men. 

It seems, then, that there is nothing 
that should startle us, nothing contrary 
to principle, if it should turn out that 
a very wide latitude of opinion is, under 
certain circumstances, and at a certain 
time, a necessary condition to the exist- 
ence of a national Church viewed as a 
political institution. It may be that 
other and more religious considerations 
point to the same conclusion. Whether 
this is so, and how far this is so, I pro- 
pose, with your leave, shortly to inquire. 

Speaking broadly, and of course not 
forgetting the bodies of protesters who 
from time to time appeared, the Church 
and the State were before the Reforma- 
tion the same. I do not mean that in 
idea they were the same body viewed in 
different aspects; for, so faras men then 
troubled themselves about ideas, this 
would be an untrue account of what 
they thought; though as we know, 
Hooker, if we can rely upon the eighth 
Book as containing his deliberate opi- 
nions, maintains it to be the true theory 
of the relation. The Church of those 
days transcended the bounds of nations, 
and the Church of each nation was but 
a part of a much larger body. Still, all 
the subjects of the King were supposed 
to be of the religion of the King ; and 
he and they alike belonged to that 
great communion, the power of which 
to decree the faith and to bind the con- 
science to its decrees no one was bold 
enough to question. Practically, there- 
fore, the creed of the great Western 
Church, in its breadth and in its detail, 
was the creed which the subjects of the 
King of England were bound to accept, 
and which they in fact accepted. 

Such was the state of things before 
the Reformation. Nor was it much 
altered forsome time afterwards. Neither 
Henry VIII. nor Queen Elizabeth, in 
emancipating their subjects from the 
authority of the Pope, had any thought 
of emancipating them from the autho- 
rity of the Sovereign or of the State in 














matters of religious opinion. The sub- 
jects of the Queen were still in matters 
of belief to belong to the Church of the 
Queen ; and the notion of separate reli- 
gious bodies, holding widely diverging 
creeds, and worshipping God in widely 
differing forms, under the same political 
government, was a notion which neither 
sovereign nor statesman of those days 
entertained. Yet even then the force 
of facts compelled a modified toleration 
within the Church, though none was 
allowed without it. The Thirty-nine 
Articles, and the various revisions of 
the Prayer-book, from Edward VI. to 
Charles ITL., although they bear witness 
to the controversies of the times, yet 
bear witness also to the moderate and 
comprehensive views of the leading men 
who took a part in composing the 
Articles and revising the Prayer-book. 
The Articles were articles of peace. 
The Prayer-book was a compromise. I 
do not pretend to discuss those curious 
and interesting questions of phraseology 
which were handled with characteristic 
power and ability in “Tract XC;” 
nor whether “the stammering lips of 
uncertain formularies” were intended 
to speak a language capable of several 
meanings not always consistent with 
each other. Asa fact, Roman Catholics 
conformed; and for some time the 
Church of England held within its legal 
pale persons whose opinions were, on 
the most important subjects, widely at 
variance. There is, I think, good 
reason to believe that this result was 
foreseen, and intended, for the Roman 
Catholics were even in this country, 
still more in Europe, a formidable 
power; and Queen Elizabeth at least 
was personally inclined to Roman doc- 
trine and to Roman forms; but, at all 
events, the fact is so, and I am now 
speaking of the fact only. After some 
time, under pressure from the Court of 
Rome, unfortunately, in my opinion, for 
the country, most unfortunately for 
themselves, a large and respectable body 
declined conformity to the English 
Church, and adhered to the doctrine 
and obedience of the Pope. The hor- 


rible persecutions to which many of 
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them were consequently subject are too 
well known ; and, bad as the Marian 
persecutions were, the Elizabethan per- 
secutions were even more bloody, and, 
if possible, even less defensible. They 
were less defensible because, if men 
must die for religion, it is a better and 
more honest thing to put them to death 
openly and plainly for their faith, rather 
than to turn their faith into a crime by 
Act of Parliament, and then to kill them 
with horrid tortures, saying, with base 
hypocrisy, that they are killed, not for 
their faith, but because they have 
broken the law. But the secession of 
the avowed Roman Catholics left still 
within the pale of the Church of England 
two great schools of thought ; both large; 
both respectable; both supported by 
great names, and having much to say 
for themselves in argument ; represent- 
ing probably inherent and eternal dis- 
tinctions of human character and human 
intellect, wherever, as in a free country, 
human character and human intellect 
have scope for display ; in this country, 
and with reference to Christianity, called 
respectively the Catholic or High Church 
school, the Protestant or Low Church 
school ; founded respectively on autho- 
rity and freedom ; favouring respectively 
the sacramental theory and the theory of 
direct and individual relation with God ; 
and each in idea, and but for the control 
of law and the power of the State, de- 
structive of the existence of the other. 
Yet it is fact and history that these two 
great schools have always co-existed in 
the Established Church. Each has en- 
deavoured in its turn to eliminate the 
other, but after temporary success each 
has had to submit to lasting failure. 
The presence of both is essential to 
the maintenance of the historical cha- 
racter of the Church of England. It 
may be that, as “justice resides betwixt 
the endless jars of right and wrong,” 
so the equipoise of these two schools 
or principles of thought is necessary 
to a true and rational religion. I do 
not enter, however, upon abstract spe- 
culation. I say that, as matter of fact, 
the English nation has, always had 
them, and that the English Church has 
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always been compelled by the nation to 
contain them both. It could not have 
been the English Church, it could not 
in any allowable sense have represented 
the religious thought and feeling of the 
sountry, if it had not contained them. 
lt is the English Church because it does 
contain them. 

That, however, has followed in this 
country since the Reformation, and as a 
consequence of that series of events, 
which will always happen in a free 
country, Where thought is active, and 
where the power of the clergy is con- 
trolled by law. The divisions of thought, 
which were at that time simple and few 
compared to what they are now, have 
become well-nigh infinite in complication 
aid boundless in range. 1 am _ not 
speaking of anti-Christian or of un- 
Christian opinions, Christian opinion 
l.as become far more divergent, Christian 
inquiry is far more free, the differences 
Letween men who worship Jesus Christ, 
believe His Gospel, and try to keep His 
law, are far more wide than they were, 
or at least were seen and known to be, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. It seems to me to follow that 
a Church which calls itself national, 
and which claims to hold of the nation 
great wealth and exclusive privileges, 
must face the facts of the national re- 
ligion, must bring itself into harmony 
therewith, and must widen its limits 
and abolish its tests if, as they exist, 
they exclude large and increasing por- 
tions. of that national religion, which, 
if the Church ceases in any fair sense 
tu represent, it eeases to have any fair 
or tenable claim to be established. 

There was, indeed, an old theory that 
the State was bound as a part of its 
duties to teach religious truth: a theory 
which was once largely received and 
acted upon, and in support of which 
no doubt the names of men of great 
power and venerable character might 
be quoted. As affecting practice, the 
theory has long passed away. It has 
been given up, and could not now be 
maintained for an hour. Fact has been 
too strong fur it, because it logically 
involved persecution, and when perse- 


cution became impossible, the theory 
which involved it fell too. I say it in- 
volved persecution; because, if it was 
the duty of the State as such to guard 
its subjects from religious error, tolera- 
tion of error in things religious was as 
wrong as toleration of error in things 
temporal, and -intolerance became a 
duty. In vain did the acuteness of 
Warburton build up a distinction be- 
tween crimes and mischiefs ; crimes to 
be punished and mischiefs to be re- 
pressed ; including amongst mischiefs 
religious opinions differing from the 
Church, and amongst the means of re- 
pression exclusion from national advan- 
tages of those who held those opinions 
by tests and otherwise. That theory 
is gone too, and is now hardly main- 
tained, except in places where prejudices 
are exceptionally fostered and rewarded, 
and by men who cannot see facts as 
they are, and whose minds are not 
accessible to ordinary reasoning. The 
results of the theory ‘survived, as is 
often the case, the theory itself. One 
of the last of them was the Establish- 
ment in Ireland, of which, speaking in 
a mixed assembly, 1 will say no more 
than that itself and the Penal Laws by 
which it was supported are, as far as I 
know, and speaking not in rhetoric but 
in all soberness and sincerity, absolutely 
without any parallel or likeness at all 
from the time of Adam to our own. 
Let those who maintain the duty of the 
State to teach one form of religion and to 
support that form by the laws necessary 
to support it, study that shameful history, 
and see what their opinions end in. 

I have already incidentally pointed 
out how widely different was the idea 
and position of a National Church in 
this country before the Reformation and 
after. There is almost as wide a differ- 
ence in this respect between the period 
following svon upon the Reformation 
and the present time. Before the Re- 
formation the Church in this country 
was part of the great Western Com- 
munion, and it was armed with the 
authority of at least half Christendom. 
This of course came to an end with the 
lieformation ; yet there were for some 
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time on the part of the Church attempts, 
more or less successful, never com- 
pletely so, to assert an independent 
authority. Not that it ever ventured to 
assert in terms that it was itself the 
whole Church ; but in some indefinite 
and obscure fashion it claimed to con- 
nect itself with the Church of the early 
centuries, and because, being a part 
of the Church, it taught primitive doc- 
trine, to teach it with the authority 
which in primitive times belonged only 
to the whole. It is not easy to find either 
in history, or in the reason of the thing, 
any ground for the claim of one, and 
that not a very large portion of the 
Church, to bind the consciences of those 
who chanced to live within the territorial 
ambit of its bishops’ jurisdiction. But 
whether this be so or not, the course of 
events in this country has pretty well 
disposed of any such claim on the 
part of the Church of England while it 
remains established, at least so far as 
such a claim may be supposed to be 
founded on law, or capable of support 
by law. Any such claim now is abso- 
lutely untenable. I speak of the Church 
of England, of course, as a temporal 
institution only; but in that respect it 
is plain that it is absolutely dependent 
on Parliament for its position. In law 
ani on constitutional principle, what is 
true of Scotland and of Ireland is true 
of England also. The Church is pre- 
served by law in its position on condition 
of conforming to law in its teaching. 
The Church Establishment is indeed 
a provision made by law for carrying 
throughout the country some kind of 
religious teaching, securing that this 
teaching shall go where, humanly speak- 
ing, but for the Establishment it never 
would be carried. But what kind of re- 
ligious teaching, what doctrines, what 
forms, where individual opinion or taste 
may be allowed free scope, where they 
must be sternly limited; this is all 
settled for us by Parliament ; and the 
meaning of what Parliament has enacted 
is decided in the last resort by a tribunal 
essentially lay, created by Act of Par- 
liament alone, speaking in the name of 
the Queen, of which it is perfectly pos- 


sible that not a single ecclesiastic may 
be a member. This has been some- 
times felt and spoken of as a grievance by 
good and religious men, but they have 
hardly, perhaps, sufficiently realized the 
parliamentary position of the Church, 
and the parliamentary control always 
exercised over it. The Judicial Com- 
mittee appears to’ me the ‘inevitable 
logical consequence of legal establish- 
ment, and the accidental presence of 
bishops among the judges to be a mis- 
fortune instead of an advantage; adding 
no weight to its decisions as legal dleter- 
minations, and giving them an unreal 
and fictitious appearance of spiritual 
authority to which they have no real 
claim, but the pretence of which has 
been found sometimes unfortunate and 
embarrassing. This is not the place 
nor the occasion for a discussion of 
the constitution of the final court of 
appeal. But I may say, in passing, 
that to a lawyer the court has amongst 
its many merits one great defect, it 
consists of judges appointed ad hoc; in 
practice by the Lord Chancellor. It is 
doubtful if any members of the Jusdicial 
Committee, except those summoned, 
have even the right to attend its sittings ; 
it is by its very constitution a packed 
tribunal, and the temptation to pack 
such a court, and still more the natural 
belief which exists that in given cases 
it is, or may be, unfairly packed, are, I 
think, very serious and very lamentable 
faults in it, 

It is plain, however, that this legal 
character of the doctrines and the 
forms of the Church of England, this 
strict limitation of its liberties by law, 
this creation by special Act of Parlia- 
ment of a lay tribunal, speaking for and 
in the name of the Queen, to determine 
in the last resort its rules of discipline 
and the meaning of the doctrinal stan- 
dards, conformity to which is a neces 
sary condition on the part of its ministers 
for the tenure of their property and their 
position; these things show the Church, 
in its character of an establishment, to 
be a national institution like the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, the Universi 
ties, the courts of law, the army and 
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navy, the municipal corporations; an 
institution with which Parliament has 
dealt, and may deal again, and which it 
has the same right to deal with, not 
greater right nor less right, but the 
same, as it has to deal with the other in- 
stitutions which I have just enumerated. 
It follows from this, that those who 
dissent from its doctrines, and do not 
worship God according to its forms, 
have yet, as Englishmen, an interest in 
its practical working, and a right to in- 
terfere both with its doctrines and its 
forms. If, for instance, a system of 
forced confession and direction of the 
conscience, an open maintenance of the 
Roman doctrine of the priesthood, an 
extravagant veneration for the elements 
of the Blessed Sacrament, became com- 
mon amongst the clergy, although op- 
posed to the general sentiment of the 
country, and seemed to the majority 
of Englishmen outside the pale of the 
Church, as mischievous to morality 
and society, as they do to many 
men within the pale of the Church, 
those outside the Church would have 
as clear a right as those inside to 
interfere, even if necessary by Act of 
Parliament, to correct the evils result- 
ing from the working of a great institu- 
tion maintained by Parliament and 
subject to its authority. What was 
done at the Reformation must, if neces- 
sary, be repeated, and none the less 
because the assembly which is now 
supreme has ceased to be composed 
chiefly, it never was exclusively, of 
persons belonging to the Church. 
This is a proposition, I daresay, as 
distasteful to others as I admit it is to 
myself; but it is one, depend upon it, 


which we shall see carried into action if 


ever the unpleasant necessity for action 
in these matters arises. 

It seems to follow from these con- 
siderations, that there are at least three 
possible conditions under which an es- 
tablished Church may be maintained in 
a country like our own. First, if, 
speaking broadly—the whole population 
belongs to it, and, as Roman Catholics 
do, leaves the whole order of its doc- 
trine and discipline to the clergy of its 


own and of foreign countries, there is, 
of course, no difficulty; an establish- 
ment in such a state of things is the 
natural expression of the religious feel- 
ing of the country, and the only question 
which arises is as to the greater or less 
amount of wealth which it is convenient 
the clergy should enjoy. There is then 
the case where the State has interfered 
with the doctrine and discipline, and has 
enacted certain documents as a code of 
doctrine, and as binding, not perhaps 
on the conscience, but on the teaching 
and practice of the members of the 
Church. This state of things, also, is 
well enough as long as the code ex- 
presses in some general and sufficient 
way the religious opinions of the great 
majority of the people. 

But there comes a time when this 
ceases to be the case; when the people 
do not by more than a bare majority, 
if by so much, belong to the Establish- 
ment; when the religious thought of 
devout men within it and without re- 
fuses to be expressed in phraseology 
three centuries old ; when the code itself 
has become antiquated, as containing 
the opinions of one age, with which it 
impedes and trammels the opinions of 
another. Subjects with which it deals 
have, perhaps, ceased to beof any practical 
importance ; but a whole class of ques- 
tions has arisen of vital consequence on 
which the code either is silent, and then 
is = or supposed to be adverse, or is 
really adverse, and opposes and oppresses 
unduly and mischievously the religious 
feelings and intelligence of a time for 
which it was not made. This third 
condition of things which I have at- 
tempted to suggest is very much the 
state of things in which we find our- 
selves at the present day, and I for one 
have long thought that it cannot pos- 
sibly continue. I see no reason why 
any one should desire its continuance. 
I see nothing in the Thirty-nine Articles 
themselves, nothing in the history of 
the men who are mainly responsible for 
them, which should give them a flavour 
of consecration, or induce us to forget 
the heavy price which year by year we 


pay for maintaining them. Some of 
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our ablest men are relinquishing their 
Orders, finding the burthen which our 
documents impose on the conscience, too 
great to be borne; many more, as our 
bishops tell us, will not undertake them. 
Many sign these documents, and at 
least outwardly, in some sense or other, 
profess to hold them, whose real agree- 
ment with them must be of the vaguest 
kind, and whose whole position is in- 
consistent with a delicate sensibility to 
the claims of simple truth and a con- 
siderable scandal to those who have 
such sensibility. Ido not much wonder 
that a distinguished man told a public 
meeting the other day, that he believed 
our public morality and our national 
sense of truth and honour had suffered 
seriously from our system of imposing 
religious tests to an extent which 
rendered evasion of them practically 
necessary. 

I desire undoubtedly, quite apart from 
the subject which this evening engages 
us, to bring this system to an end. I wish 
to return to simpler, broader, more primi- 
tive symbols which men may adopt in 
common with perfect honesty, agreeing in 
substance, differing perhaps very widely 
on details, andon matters collateral to the 
statements of these symbols. But I feel 
sure that thus only is an Establishment 
much longer possible in this country. 
We may have, we ought to have, 
common forms of worship. We may 
have, and we ought to have, some broad 
and definite principles of common belief. 
But the true devout religion of the 
nation, that by which men lead better 
lives and do their duties in some im- 
perfect fashion to God and man, is 
infinitely various in matters not central, 
and room must be found for it in the 
Church, or the Church becomes a sect 
with no more claim to support and pro- 
tection from the State than any other 
sect, except that the wealthier and better- 
educated for the most part belong to it. 
An established Church in a free country 
must take note of and represent, as I 
have said, the religion of that country ; 
and if the religious opinion of the 
country is various, the Church must 
contain a variety of religious opinions. 


No doubt it is a question of degree, 
in which it is hard to draw the line, 
It is enough for me to say that the 
limits must be drawn far more widely 
than most people are prepared to draw 
them. It is idle to rave against the 
intellect, and to endeavour by tests to 
convert the deductions of clerical the- 
ology into necessary Christian truths. 
It is to my mind as certain as anything 
can be which is contingent, that if the 
Church remains established, it will re- 
main'so by the sacrifice of its present tests. 

Do not suppose, however, that this 
future, which [ think inevitable, is what 
in itself I desire, or that it appears to 
me all good unmixed with evil. With 
intolerance, as a matter of fact, some 
earnestness is sure to disappear, and 
a Church with fewer specific tests will 
have many more lukewarm members. 
There is a nobility in the system of 
theology ; there is a grandeur in the 
idea of a divinely authoritative Church, 
which impresses the imagination, and 
powerfully affects if it does not convince 
the judgement. There are, no doubt, 
great and saintly men to whom the law, 
if it enforced such wide toleration in the 
Church, would seem sinful and odious ; 
and a religious body, which accepted tem- 
poral advantages on such terms, disloyal 
and profane. Such men would, I be- 
lieve, go out into the wilderness sooner 
than sit at Gentile feasts and assist at 
heathen sacrifices. Well, all honour to 
them ; I do not presume to censure or 
condemn them, I only say that I believe, 
in a country where democracy is ad- 
vancing, the Church will have to choose 
between establishment without its pre- 
sent code of tests, and disestablishment 
with them. 

Those to whom the law is intolerable 
must find refuge in secession. This has 
been the resource of high-spirited and 
conscientious men before now, and per- 
haps it may be again. It was the resource 
of the Roman Catholics, of the Noncon- 
formists, of the Nonjurors, of the Wes- 
leyans. It is not a thing to rejoice at ; 
it isa thing gravely to deplore ; but it 
may be the inevitable consequence of 
an inevitable change. 
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I cannot, however, admit that the 
conclusions of politics, and those of reli- 
gious reason, are on this subject at all 
opposed to one another. Without en- 
tering into any rhetorical and possibly 
false and shallow distinction between 
theology and religion, it is surely not 
to be denied that, apart from and above 
all other doctrines, Christianity rests 
upon a few central truths which, if a 
man be a Christian in any sense, he 
must needs admit to be of divine autho- 
rity, the foundation of his belief, the 
very lifeblood of his religion, considered 
as practice. These great central truths 
undoubtedly must be taught, and every 
religious communion which aspires to 
be a Church must teach them. These 
things our Blessed Lord came into the 
world to teach, and sent His Apostles 
forth with His divine command to 
teach all nations. Where, however, is 
the warrant for teaching with authority, 
teaching as necessary truths, as terms 
ot communion, more than these? And 
if there be not, then they who teach 
these other matters as essential, and 
who nultiply the doctrines the non- 
acceptance of which excludes from com- 
munion, they it is who produce exclu- 
sion, not they who refuse these doctrines 
because in their conscience they cannot 
accept them. There is the widest dif- 
ference, surely, between holding a doc- 
trine yourself and insisting upon teach- 
ing it as necessary to every one else with- 
in your reach. Prayers for the dead, for 
instance, appear to many men the natural 
practice of a religious and affectionate 
heart ; a practice pure, primitive, and 
pious: to some men they appear super- 
stitious. But what right would those 
who practise them, or those who do not, 
to insist on the divine authority or 
necessary truth of one opinion or the 
other? I have instanced in a matter 
which probably no one would deny to 
be lett to Christian liberty ; but it has 
always seemed to me that the domain 
of pious opinion should be largely added 
to ; that of necessary truth greatly and 
firmly curtailed. At bottom, the en- 
forcing of theological deductions as 
saving truths is a phase of bad sacer- 
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dotalism : priests enforce what priests 
decreed. But that is to me its chiefest 
condemnation, for the assumption of 
priestly authority in such a Church as 
ours is a matter on which I find it hard 
to be tolerant, so utterly unfounded 
are its claims, and so mischievous its 
exercise. But if, being once quit of it, 
we are not, as I believe, likely to sub- 
mit to its being reimposed upon us, so I 
hope and trust that the more we reflect 
the more we shall be inclined to go 
back to simple and short and primitive 
symbols, and to limit sternly the points 
on which agreement is to be essential. 

It may seem, it does seem to many, 
that the Christian faith has fallen upon 
evil days, and that, in the grave irony of 
Butler, “it is an agreed point among all 
“people of discernment that Christianity 
“is now at length discovered to be ficti- 
“tious.” Yet there is enough in the past 
history of the faith to show its inexhaust- 
ible strength, its unconquerable vitality, 
and that there is no reason to think from 
the decay of particular forms that any 
ill has happened to the truth over which 
those forms have grown. It is for us 
carefully and humbly to tend the truth, 
to disencumber it from forms which 
have sapped its power and stayed its 
progress; to be, if we may reverently 
say so, fellow-workers with God in the 
Spirit and for the Church of Christ. It 
is not latitudinarian, it is Christian, to 
point out, and to delight in finding, how 
holy men of all times and of all Churches 
have agreed in the elements of faith, in 
the principles of practice, in the foun- 
dations of religion. Surely when all is 
done, when the Church militant has 
become the Church triumphant, when 
warfare has ended in victory, and desire 
is swallowed up in fruition, we shall 
wonder at the simplicity of the truth, at 
the plainness of the one thing needful ; 
and shall marvel how the breadth of 
God’s law failed to strike the narrowness 
of man’s eyesight. “1 see that all things 
come to an end, but Thy commandment 
is exceeding broad.” 

I am sorry for having so far tried your 
patience ; I only wish I could have laid 
before you anything worth the trial, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As I have said, the battle was ended: 
but there followed the usual results of 
victory—of ever so great a victory— 
picking up the wounded and burying 
the slain. 

Lady de Bougainville had only too 
much of this melancholy work on hand 
for some days following her interview 
with Mr. Summerhayes. A few hours 
after her fainting-fit, Adrienne rose from 
bed, and appeared in the household 
circle just as usual, but for weeks her 
white face was whiter, and her manner 
more listless than ever. This love- 
fancy, begun in the merest childhood, 
had taken deeper root in her heart than 
even her mother was aware ; and the 
tearing of it up tore some of the life 
away with it. 

She never blamed any one. “Mamma, 
you were quite right,” she said, the 
only time the matter was referred to, 
and then she implored it might never 
be spoken of again. “ Mamma, dearest ! 
I could not have married such a man; 
I shall not even love him—not for very 
long. Pray be quite content about me.” 

But for all that, poor Adrienne grew 
weak and languid; and the slender 
hold she ever had on life seemed to 
slacken day by day. She was always 
patient, always sweet, but she took very 
little interest in anything. 

For Sir Edward, he seemed to have 
forgotten all about Mr. Summerhayes, 
and: the whole affair of his daughter's 
projected marriage. He became entirely 
absorbed in his own feelings and sen- 
sations, imagining himself a victim to 
one ailment after another, till his wife 
never knew whether to smile or to feel 
serious anxiety. And that insidious 
disease which he really had—at least, I 


think he must have had, though nobody 
gave it a name—was beginning to show 
itself in lapses of memory so painful, 
and so evidently involuntary, that no 
one ever laughed at them now, or said 
with sarcastic emphasis, “ Papa forgets.” 
Then, too, he had fits of irritability so 
extreme, mingled with corresponding 
depression and remorse, that even his 
wife did not know what to do with 
him. Nobody else ever attempted to 
do anything with him. He was thrown 
entirely upon her charge, and clung to 
her with a helpless dependence, en- 
grossing her whole time and thoughts, 
and being jealous of her paying the 
slightest attention to any other than 
himself, even her own children. By 
this time they had quitted Paris, which 
he insisted upon doing, and settled 
temporarily in London: where, be- 
tween him and Adrienne, who in his 
weakness, though not in his selfishness, 
so pathetically resembled her father, 
the wife and mother was completely 
absorbed—made into a perfect slave. 
This annoyed extremely her son César, 
whose bright healthy youth had little 
pity for morbid fancies; and who, when 
he was told of the Summerhayes affair, 
considered his mother had done quite 
right, and was furious at the thought of 
his favourite sister wasting one sigh 
over “that old humbug.” “I'll tell you 
what, mother—find Adrienne some- 
thing to do. Depend upon it, nothing 
keeps people straight like having plenty 
to do. Let us buy Brierley Hall, and 
then we will set to work and pull it 
down and build it up again. Fine 
amusement that will be—grand occu- 
pation for both Papa and Adrienne.” 
Lady de Bougainville laughed at her 
son’s rude boyish way of settling mat- 
ters, but allowed that there was some 
common sense in the plan he suggested. 
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Only it annihilated, perhaps for ever, 
her own dreams about Oldham Court. 

Oh, never mind that,” reasoned the 
light-hearted young fellow: “you shall 
go back again some day. There are so 
many of us, some will be sure to want 
Oldham Court to live at; or you can 
have it yourself as a dower-house. It 
is securely ours; we cannot get rid of 
it; Mr. Langhorne tells me it is en- 
tailed on the family. Unless, indeed, 
you should happen to outlive us all, 
your six children and—say sixty 
grandchildren, when you can sell it if 
you choose, and do what you like with 
the money.” 

Laughing at such a ridiculous possi- 
bility, Lady de Bougainville patted her 
son’s head, told him he was a great 
goose, but nevertheless yielded to his 
reasoning. 

In this scheme, when formally con- 
sulted—of which formality he was 
now more tenacious than ever—Sir Ed- 
ward also condescended to agree; and 
Adrienne, when told of it, broke into a 
faint smile at the thought of changing 
this dreary hotel life for a real country 
home once more—a beautiful old house 
with a park and a lake, and a wood 
full of primroses and violets : for Adri- 
enne was a thorough country girl, who 
would never be made into a town lady. 

So Brierley Hall was bought, and the 
restorations begun, greatly to the in- 
terest of everybody, including the 
invalids, who brightened up day by 
day. A furnished house was taken in 
Brierley village, and thither the whole 
family removed: to be on the spot, 
they said, so as to watch the progress 
of their new house, the rebuilding of 
which, César declared, was as exciting 
as the re-establishment of an empire. 
True, this had not been done on the 
grand scale which his youthful ambition 
planned, for his wiser mother preferred 
leaving the fine old exterior walls intact, 
and only remodelliny the interior of the 
mansion. But still it was an entirely 
new home, and in a new neighbour- 
hood, where not a soul knew anything 
of them, nor did they know a single 
soul. 
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This fact had its advantages, as Jo- 
sephine, half pleasurably, “half pain- 
fully, recognised. It was a relief to 
her to dwell among strangers, and in 
places to which was attached not one 
sad memory—like that spot which some 
old poet sings of, where 


** No sod in all the island green 
Has opened for a grave.” 

“This is capital!” César would say, 
when he and his mother took their 
confidential stroll under the great elm 
avenue, or down the ivy walk, after 
having spent hours in watching the 
proceedings of masons and carpenters, 
painters and paper-hangers. “I think 
rebuilding a house is as grand as found- 
ing a family—which I mean to do.” 

“ Re-found it, as we are doing here,” 
corrected the mother with a smile, for 
her son was growing out of her own 
conservative principles ; he belonged to 
the new generation, and delighted in 
everything modern and fresh. ‘They 
often had sharp, merry battles together, 
in which she sometimes succumbed ; as 
many a strong-minded mother will do 
to an eldest and favourite son, and 
rather enjoy her defeat. 

César was very much at home this 
year, both because it was an interregnum 
between his college life and his choice 
of a profession, which still hung doubt- 
ful, and because his mother was glad to 
have him about her, supplying the need 
tacitly felt of “a man in the house,”— 
instead of a fidgety and vacillating 
hypochondriac. No one gave this name 
to Sir Edward, but all his family under- 
stood the facts of the case, and acted 
upon them. It was impossible to do 
otherwise. He was quite incapable of 
governing, and therefore was silently 
and respectfully deposed. 

Nevertheless, by the strong influence 
of his ever-watchful guardian, his wife, 
the sacred veil of sickness was gradually 
dropped over all his imperfections ; and 
though he was little consulted or allowed 
to be troubled with anything, his com- 
fort was made the first law of the 
household, and everything done for the 
amusement and gratification of ‘ poor 
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Papa.” With which arrangement Papa 
was quite satisfied, and, though he 
never did anything, doubtless consi- 
dered himself as the central sun of 
the whole establishment: that is, if he 
ever thought about it at all, or about 
anything beyond himself. It was as 
difficult to draw the line where his 
selfishness ended and his real inca- 
pacity began, as it is in some men to 
decide what is madness and what 
actual badness. Some psychologists 
have started the comfortable but rather 
dangerous theory, that all badness must 
be madness. God knows! Meantime, 
may He keep us all, or one day make 
us, sane and sound! 

This condition of the nominal head 
of the household was a certain drawback 
when the neighbours began to call; 
and, as was natural, all the county 
opened its arms to Sir Edward and 
Lady de Bougainville and their charm- 
ing family. For charming they were 
at once pronounced to be, and with 
reason. Though little was known of 
them beyond the obvious facts of a title, 
a fortune, and the tales whispered about 
by their servants of how they had just 
come from Paris, where they had min- 
gled in aristocratic and even royal 
circles, still this was enough. And 
the sight of them,*at church and else- 
where, confirmed every favourable im- 
pression. They were soon invited out 
in all directions, and courted to an 
extent that even Sir Edward might 
have been content with, in the neigh- 
bourhood which they had selected as 
their future home. 

But, strange to say, Sir Edward’s 
thirst for society had now entirely 
ceased. He considered it an intolerable 
bore to be asked out to dinner; and 
when he did go, generally sat silent, or 
made himself as disagreeable as he had 
once been agreeable in company. The 
simple law of good manners—that a man 
may stay at home if he chooses, but if 
he does go out, he ought to make him- 
self as pleasant as he can—was not 
recognised by poor Sir Edward. Nor 
would he have guests at his own house ; 
it was too troublesome, he said, and he 
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was sure nobody ever came to see him, 
but only to see the young people and 
their mother, He was not going to put 
himself out in order to entertain their 
visitors. So it came to pass, that in 
this large establishment the family were 
soon afraid even of asking an accidental 
friend to dinner. 

But over these and other vagaries of 
her master, which old Bridget used to 
tell me of, let me keep silence—the 
tender silence which Lady de Bougain- 
ville scrupulously kept whenever she 
referred to this period of her life, ex- 
ternally so rich, so prosperous, so happy. 
And, I believe, looked back upon from 
the distance of years, she herself felt it 
to have been so, 

I think tne same. I do not wish her 
to be pitied overmuch, as if her life 
had been one long tragedy; for that 
was not true: no lives are. They are 
generally a mixture of tragedy and 
comedy, ups and downs, risings and 
fallings as upon sea-waves, or else a 
brief space of sailing with the current 
over smooth sunshiny waters, as just 
now this family were sailing. A yay, 
happy, young family ; for even Adrienne 
began to lift up her head like a snow- 
drop after frost, and go now and then to 
a dance or an archery meeting: while 
at the same time she was steadily con- 
stant to the occupations she liked best— 
walking, basket-laden, to the cottages 
about Brierley, wherever there was any- 
body sick, or poor, or old ; teaching in 
the Sunday-school ; and being on the 
friendliest terms with every child in the 
parish. Some of these, become grown- 
up fathers and mothers, had cherished, 
I found, such a tender recollection of 
her—her mild, pale face, and her sweet 
ways—that there are now in Brierley 
several little girls called “ Addy,” or 
“ Adorine,” which was their parents’ 
corruption of the quaint foreign name 
after which they had been christened, 
the name of Miss de Bougainville. 

Looking at her, her mother gradually 
became content, There are worse things 
than an unfortunate love—a miserable 
marriage, for instance. And with plenty 
of money, plenty of time, and a mode- 
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rate amount of health (not much, alas! 
for Adrienne’s winter cough always re- 
turned), an unmarried woman can fill 
up many a small blank in others’ lives, 
and, when she dies, leave a wide blank 
for that hitherto unnoticed life of her 
own. 

They must, on the whole, have led a 
merry existence, and been a goodly sight 
to see, these young De Bougainvilles, 
during the two years that Sir Edward 
was restoring Brierley Hall. When 
they walked into church, filling the 
musty oll pew with a perfect gush 
of youth and bloom, hearty boyhood 
and beautiful girlhood ; or when in a 
battalion, half horse, half foot, they 
attended archery parties and cricket 
meetings, and pic-nics, creating quite a 
sensation, and reviving all the gaiety of 
the county—their mother must have 
been exceedingly proud of them. 

“Only three of us at a time, please,” 
she would answer, in amused depreca- 
tion, to the heaps of invitations which 
came for dinners, and dances, and what 
not. “ We shall overrun you like the 
Goths and Vandals, we are so many.” 

“ We are so many!” Ah! poor fond 
mother, planning room after room in 
her large house, and sometimes fearing 
that Brierley Hall itself would not be 
big enough to contain her children. 
“So many!” Well, they are again the 
same number now. 

By the time the Hall was finished, 
the De Bougainvilles had fairly esta- 
blished their position as one of the most 
attractive and popular families in the 
neighbourhood. The young people were 
pronounced delightful ; the mother in 
her beautiful middle-age was almost as 
young as any of them, always ready to 
share in and advance the amusements of 
her children, and keep them from feel- 
ing their father’s condition as any cloud 
upon themselves. She stood a constant 
and safe barrier between him and them 
—a steady wall; with sunshine on the 
one side and shade on the other, but 
which never betrayed the mystery of 
either. Many a time, after a sleepless 
night or a weary day, she would quit 
her husband for an hour or two, and 
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come down among her children with 
the brightest face possible, ready to hear 
of all their pleasures, share in their 
interests, and be courteous and cordial 
to their new friends ; who, young and 
old, were loud in admiration of Lady 
de Bougainville. Also, so well did she 
maintain his dignity, and shield his 
peculiarities by wise excuses, that every- 
body was exceedingly civil, and even 
sympathetic, to Sir Edward. He might 
have enjoyed his once favourite amuse- 
ment of dining out every day, had he 
chosen ; but he seldom did choose, and 
shut himself up from society almost 
entirely. 

At length the long-deserted mansion 
was an inhabited house once more, 
Light, merry feet ran up and down the 
noble staircase ; voices, singing and call- 
ing, were heard in and out of the Hall ; 
and every evening there was laughter, 
and chatter, and music without end in 
the tapestry-room, which the young De 

sougainvilles preferred to any other. It 
was “so funny,” they said ; and when 
a honse-warming was proposed, a grand 
ball, to requite the innumerable hos- 
pitalities the family had received since 
they came to the neighbourhood, César, 
and Louis too—so far as Louis conde- 
scended to such mundane things, being 
a student and a youth of poetical mind 
—insisted that the dancing should take 
place there. 

“Tt would be grand,” said they, “ to 
see these ghostly gentlemen and ladies 
looking down upon us flesh and blood 
creatures, so full of fun, and enjoying 
life so much. Mamma, you must ma- 
nage it for us. You can persuade Papa 
to anything—persuade him to let us 
have a ball.” 

She promised, but doubtfully, and 
the question long hung in the balance, 
until some accidental caller happened to 
suggest to Sir Edward that with his 
rank and fortune he ought to take the 
lead in society, and give entertainments 
that would outshine the whole county. 
So one day he turned suddenly round, 
not only gave his consent to the ball, 
but desired that it might be given in 
the greatest splendour, and with no 
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sparing of expense, so that the house- 
warming at Brierley Hall might be 
talked of for years in the neighbour- 
hood. It was. 

“ Now, really, Papa has been very 
yood in this matter,” said César, rather 
remorsefully, to his sister, as they stood 
watching him creep from room to room, 
leaning on his wife’s arm, and taking a 
momentary pleasure in the inspection 
of the preparations in ball-room and 
supper-room. The young folks had 
now grown so used to their father’s self- 
engrossed valetudinarianism that they 
tuok little notice of him, except to pay 
him all respect when he did appear 
among them, and get out of his way as 
soon as they could. As ever, he was the 
“wet blanket” upon all their gaiety— 
the cloud in their sunshiny young lives. 
But nuw he could not help this ; once 
he could. 

It was astonishing how little these 
young people saw of their father, es- 
pecially after he came to Brierley Hall. 
He had his own apartments, in which 
he spent most of his time, rarely joining 
the family circle except at meals. His 
children’s company he never sought ; 
they knew scarcely anything of him and 
his ways, and their mother was satisfied 
thatit should beso. The secrets of thelife 
to which she had once voluntarily linked 
her own, and with which she had tra- 
velled on, easily or hardly, these many 
years, were known to her, and her alone. 
Best so. Though she was constantly with 
him, and her whole thought seemed to 
be to minister to his comforts and con- 
tribute to his amusement, it was curious 
how little she ever talked to her children 
about their father. 

The day of the ball arrived. One or 
two persons yet living, relics of the 
families then belonging to the neigh- 
bourhvod, have told me of it, and how 
splendid it was—finer than any enter- 
tainment of the kind ever remembered 
about Brierley. Though it was winter 
time, and the snow lay thick upon the 
ground, people came to it for fifteen 
miles round—the grand people of the 
county. As forthe poor people— Miss De 
Lougainville’s poor—they were taken 
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by herself beforehand to see the beau- 
tiful sight, the supper-room glittering 
with crystal and plate, and the deco- 
rated ball-room, which was really the 
tapestry-room, both on account of Cé- 
sar’s wish, and because Sir Edward 
thought, as a small flight of stairs 
alone divided it from his bedroom, he 
would be able to go in and out and 
watch the dancers, retiring when he 
pleased. He had declined appearing at 
supper, Which would be far too much 
trouble ; but he was gratified by the 
handsome appearance of everything, and 
in so bland a mood that he consented to 
his wife’s desire that there should be 
next day a second dance in the servants’ 
hall, where their humbler neighbours 
might enjoy the remnants of the feast. 
And as she arranged all this, Lady de 
Bougainville felt in her heart that it 
was good to be rich—good to have power 
in her hands, so as to be able to make 
her children and her friends happy—to 
spread for them a merry, hospitable 
feast, and yet have enough left to fill 
many a basket of fragments for the 
poor, 

“When your father and I are gone,” 
she said to César—after telling him 
what he was to do as the young host of 
the evening—“ when we have slipped 
away and you reign here in our stead, 
don’t ever forget the poor: we were 
poor ourselves once.” 

No one would have thought it who 
saw her now, moving about her large 
house, and governing it with a wise 
liberality. All her petty, pathetic eco- 
nomies had long ceased: she dressed 
well, kept her house well, and spared 
no reasonable luxury to either herself 
or her children, She took pleasure in 
this, the first large hospitality she had 
ever exercised—almost as much pleasure 
as her children; until, just at the last 
moment, a cloud was cast over their 
mith by Sir Edward’s taking offence 
at some trifle, becoming extremely irri- 
table, and declaring he would not appear 
at night at all—they might manage 
things all themselves, and enjoy them- 
selves without him, as they were in the 
habit of doing. And he shut himself, 
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and his wife too, in his own room, 
whence she did not emerge till quite 
late in the day. 

“Tt is very vexing, certainly,” she 
owned to César, who was lying in wait 
for her as she came out ; “ but we must 
let him have his own way. Poor 
Papa!” 

And after her boy left her—for he 
was too angry to say much—Josephine 
stood for a minute or two at the window 
of the ante-room which divided her room 
from that of the girls, who were all 
dressing and laughing together. Once 
or twice she sighed, and looked out 
wistfully on the clear moonlight shining 
on the snow. Was she tired of this 
world, with all its vanities and vexations 
of spirit? Or was her soul, which 
had learnt much of late, full only of 
pity, and a certain remorseful sorrow 
that there should be nothing else but 
pity left, for the man who had been 
her husband all these years? I know 
not; 1 cannot sufficiently put myself 
in her place to comprehend what her 
feelings must have been. But what- 
ever they were she kept them to herself, 
and went with a smiling face into her 
daughters’ chambers. 

There were two, one for the younger 
girls—a quaint apartment, hung with 
Chinese paper, covered over with quaint 
birds andfishes and flowers ; and another, 
the cheerfulest in the house, where the 
firelight shone upon crimson curtains 
and a pretty French bed, and left in 
shadow the grim worn face of John the 
Baptist over the fireplace : I know the 
room. There Bridget stood brushing 
the lovely curls of Miss Adrienne, for 
whom her mother had carefully chosen 
a ball-dress, enveloping her defective 
figure in clouds of white gauze, and 
putting tender blush roses—real sweet- 
scented hot-house roses, in her bosom 
and her hair ; so that for once poor fra- 
gile Adrienne looked absolutely pretty. 
For the two others, Gabrielle and Ca- 
therine, they looked pretty in anything. 
If I remember right, Bridget told me 
they wore this night white muslin—the 
loveliest dress for any young girl—with 
zed camellias in their bosoms, and I 


think ivy in their hair. Something real, 
I know it was, for their mother had a 
dislike to artificial flowers as ornaments. 

She dressed, first her daughters and 
then herself ; wearing her favourite black 
velvet, and looking the handsomest of 
them all. She walked round her beau- 
tiful rooms, glittering with wax-lights, 
and tried to put on a cheerful coun- 
tenance. 

“It is a great pity, of course, Papa’s 
taking this fancy ; but we must frame 
some excuse for him, and not fret about 
it. Let us make ourselves and every- 
body about us as cheerful as we can.” 

“Yes, Mamma,” said Adrienne, whose 
slightly pensive but not unhappy face 
showed that, somehow or other, she too 
had already learnt that lesson. 

“Mamma,” cried César and Louis to- 
gether, “ you are a wonderful woman !” 

Whether wonderful or not, she was 
the woman that God made her and 
meant her to be: nor had she wasted 
the gifts, such as they were, When, in 
years long after, her children’s fond 
tongues being silent, others ventured 
to praise her, this was thé only thing 
to which Lady De Bougainville would 
everown. “I did my best,” she would 
answer—her sweet, dim, old eyes grow- 
ing dreamy, as if looking back calmly 
upon that long tract of time; “ Yes, I 
believe I did my best.” 

Most country balls are much alike ; 
so there is no need minutely to describe 
this one. Its most noticeable feature 
was the hostess and her children, who 
were, everybody agreed—and the cir- 
cumstance was remembered for years— 
“quite a picture ;” so seldom was it 
that a lady, still young-looking enough 
to have passed for her eldest son’s 
sister instead of his mother, should be 
surrounded by so goodly a family, de- 
scending, step by step, to the youngest 
child, with apparently not a single break 
or loss. 

“ Youare a very fortunate and a very 
happy woman,” said to her one of her 
neighbours, who had lost much—hus- 
band, child, and worldly wealth. 

“Thank God, yes!” answered gently 
Lady de Bougainville. 
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Everybody of course regretted Sir 
Edward’s absence and his “ indispo- 
sition,” which was the reason assigned 
for it; though perhaps he was not so 
grievously missed as he would have liked 
to be. But everybody seemed wishful 
to cheer the hostess by double atten- 
tions ; and congratulations on the ad- 
mirable way in which her son César 
supplied his father’s place. And, after 
supper, the Rector of Brierley, who was 
also the oldest inhabitant there, made a 
pretty little speech, giving the health 
of their absent host, and expressing the 
general satisfaction at Sir Edward’s 
taking up his residence in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the hope that the De 
Bougainvilles of Brierley Hall might 
become an important family in the 
county for many generations. 

After supper the young folks began 
dancing again, and the old folks looked 
on, sitting round the room or standing 
in the doorway. Lady De Bougainville 
looked on too, glancing sometimes from 
the brilliantly-lighted crowd of moving 
figures, to that other crowd of figures on 
the tapestried wall, so silent and sha- 
dowy. How lifelike was the one—how 
phantom-like the other! Who would 
ever have thought they would one day 
have changed places: those all vanished, 
and these remained ! 

It was towards one o'clock in the 
morning that a thing happened which 
made this ball an event never forgottenin 
the neighbourhood while the generation 
that was present at it survived. Not only 
Bridget, but several extraneous specta- 
tors, have described the scene to me as 
one of the most startling and painful 
that it was possible to witness. 

The gaiety was at its climax: cheered 
by their good supper, the dancers were 
dancing and the musicians were playing 
their very best: all but a few guests, 
courteously waited for by César and 
Adrienne, had returned to the ball- 
room; and Lady de Bougainville, 
supplying her elder children’s place, 
was moving brightly hither and thither, 
smiling pleasantly on the smiling crowd. 

Suddenly a door was half opened— 
the door at the further end leading by 
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a short staircase to Lady De Bougain- 
ville’s bedchamber. Some of the dancers 
shut it, but in a minute more it was 
again stealthily set ajar, and a face 
peered out—a weird white face, with 
long black hair hanging from under a 
white tasselled nightcap. It was fol- 
lowed by a figure, thin and spare, 
wrapped in a white flannel dressing- 
gown. The unstockinged feet were 
thrust into slippers, and a cambric 
handkerchief strongly perfumed was 
flourished in the sickly-looking hands. 
Such an apparition, half sad, half ludi- 
crous, was never before seen in a ball- 
room. 

At first it was only perceived by 
those nearest the door, and they did 
not recognise it until somebody whis- 
pered “Sir Edward.” “ He’s drunk, 
surely,” was the next suggestion ; and 
one or two gentlemen spoke to him and 
tried to lure him back out of the room. 

No, he was not drunk ; whatever his 
failings, intemperance had never been 
among them. It was something far 
worse, if worse be possible. The few 
who addressed him and met in return 
the vacant stare of that wild wandering 
eye, saw at once that it was an eye out 
of which the light of reason had de- 
parted, either temporarily or for ever. 

The well-meant efforts to get him out 
of the room proved fruitless. He broke 
away with a look of terror from the hands 
which detained him, and began to dart in 
and out among the dancers like a hunted 
creature. Girls screamed—the quad- 
rille was interrupted—the music stopped 
—and in the sudden lull of silence, 
Lady De Bougainville, standing talk- 
ing at the further end of the room, 
heard a shrill voice calling her. 

“ Josephine! Josephine! Where is 
my wife? Somebody has taken away 
my wife !” 

Whether she had in some dim way 
foreboded a similar catastrophe, and so 
when it came was partially prepared 
for it, or whether the vital necessity of 
the moment compelled her into almost 
miraculous self-control, I cannot tell ; 
but the testimony of all who were present 
at that dreadful scene declares that Lady 
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De Bougainville’s conduct throughout it 
was something wonderful : even when, 
catching sight of her through the throng, 
the poor demented figure rushed up to 
her, and, as if flying there for refuge, 
clung with both arms about her neck. 

“ Josephine, save me! These people 
are hunting me down; I know they 
are. Dear wife, save me!” 

She soothed him with quiet words, 
very quiet, though they came out of lips 
blanched dead-white. But she never 
lost her self-command for a moment. 
Taking no notice of anybody else; 
and- indeed the guests instinctively 
shrunk back, leaving her and him toge- 
ther,—she tried to draw her husband 
out of the room; but he violently re- 
sisted. Not until she said imperatively, 
“ Edward, you must come,” did he allow 
her to lead him, by slow degrees, through 
the ball-room, to the door by which he 
had entered it. 

It was a piteous sight—a dreadful 
sight. ‘There was not even the sub- 
limity of madness about it: no noble 
mind overthrown, no 


“Sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh.” 


Sir Edward’s condition was that of mere 
fatuity—a weak soul sinking gradually 
into premature senility. And the way 
in which his wife, so far from being 
startled and paralysed by it, seemed 
quite accustomed to his state, and un- 
derstanding how to manage it, betrayed 
a secret more terrible still, which had 
never before been suspected by her 
guests and good ueighbours. They all 
looked at one another, and then at her, 
with eyes of half-frightened compassion, 
but not one of them attempted to 
interfere. 

She stood a minute—she, the tall, 
stately woman, with her diamonds flash- 
ing and her velvet gown trailing behind 
her, and that forlorn, tottering figure 
clinging to her arm—and, casting a look 
of mute appeal to those nearest her, 
whispered : “ Don’t alarm my children, 
please. Take no notice—let the dancing 
go on as before ;” and was slipping out 
of sight with her husband, when Sir 


Ldward suddenly stopped. 


** Wait a minute, my dear,” said he. 
A new whim seemed to strike him; he 
threw himself into an attitude, wrapping 
the folds of his dressing-gown about him 
something like a clergyman’s gown, 
and flourishing his white pocket-hand- 
kerchief with an air of elegant ease 
quite ghastly to witness. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen—no, I mean 
my dear friends and brethren—you see 
my wife, a lady I am exceedingly proud 
of; she comes of very high family, and 
has been the best and kindest wife to 
me.” The sentence was begun ore ro- 
tundo, in a strained, oratorical, pulpit 
tone, gradually dwindling down almost 
to a whine. 

“She is very kind to me still,” he 
resumed, but querulously and petu- 
lantly, like a complaining child. “ Only 
she worries me sometimes ; she makes 
me eat my dinner when I don’t want it ; 
and, would you believe it ?”—breaking 
into a silly kind of langh—*“ she won’t 
let me catch flies! Not that there are 
many flies left to catch—it is winter 
now. I saw the snow lying on the 
ground, and I am so cold. Wrap me 
up, Josephine ; I am so very cold!” 

Shivering, the poor creature clung to 
her once more, continuing his grum- 
blings, which had dropped down to a 
were mutter, quite unintelligible to those 
around. They shrunk away still further, 
with a mixture of awe and pity, whilst 
his wife half drew, half carried him up 
the few stairs that led to his bedroom- 
door. It closed upon the two; and 
from that hour until the day when they 
were invited to his funeral, none of his 
neighbours, nor indeed any one out of 
his own immediate family, ever saw 
any more of poor Sir Edward de Bou- 
gainville. 

And they heard very little either. 
The Brierley doctor, whom some one 
had sent for, came immediately, was 
admitted just as a matter of form, re- 
ported that the patient was asleep, but 
really seemed to know little or nothing 
about his illness. Nor did the sick 
nian’s own children, to whom everybody, 
of .course, spoke delicately and with 
caution during the brief interval that 
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elapsed before the ball broke up and the 
guests dispersed. They were very kindly 
and considerate guests—would have 
done anything in the world for their 
hostess and her family; but the case 
seemed one in which nobody could 
do anything. So, after a while, the 
last carriage rolled away; César, left 
sole representative of the hospitality of 
the family, saw the visitors depart with 
due attention and many apologies, but 
as few explanations as could possibly be 


made. He was bis mother’s own son 
already, both ‘or reticence and self- 
control. 

When the * was quiet, he insisted 


upon all the « -s and children going 
to bed; but he anu Adrienne, who had at 
first terribly broken down, and afterwards 
recovered herself, spent’ the remainder 
of the night—the ehilly winter night— 
sitting on the little stair outside their 
parents’ door. 

Once or twice the mother came out to 
them, and: insisted on their retiring to 
rest. 

“Papa is fast asleep still—he may 
sleep till morning—he often does. 
Indeed, I am quite used to this, it 
never alarms me. Don’t vex your dear 
hearts about me, my children,” she 
added, breaking into a faint smile as 
she stooped over them and patted their 
hair. ‘“‘ You are too young for sorrow. 
It will come in God’s own time to you 
all.” 

So said she, with a sigh ; mourning 
over the possible chance of her chil- 
dren’s lives being as hard as her own, 
nor knowing how vain was the lamen- 
tation. Still, her feeling on this point 
was so strong and immoveable, that, 
say what they would, nothing could 
induce her to let either son or daughter 
share her forlorn watch ; both then and 
afterwards she firmly resisted all at- 
tempts of the kind. I fancy, besides 
the reason she gave, there were others 
equally strong—a pathetic kind of shame 
lest other eyes than her own should see 
the wreck her husband had become, and 
a wish to keep up to the last, above all 
before her children, some shadowy image 
of him in his best self, by which, and 
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not by the reality, he might be remem- 
bered after he was gone. 

The end, however, was by no means 
at hand, and she knew it, or at least 
had good reason for believing so. The 
most painful thing about Sir Edward’s 
illness was that the weaker his mind 
became, the stronger his body seemed 
to grow. Mr. Oldham’s state had been 
pitiable enough, Josephine once thought, 
but here was-the reasoning brain, not 
merely imprisoned, but slowly decaying 
within its bodily habitation, the mere 
physical qualities long outlasting—and 
God only knew how many years fhey 
might outlast—the mental ones; for 
Sir Edward was still in the middle of 
life. When she looked into futurity 
Josephine shivered ; and horrible though 
the thought was to enter her mind, still 
it did enter, when he suffered very much, 
—that the heart-disease of which Dr. 
Waters had warned her, and against 
which she had ever since been constantly 
on her guard, might after all be less a 
terror than a mercy. 

He did suffer very much at times, 
poor Sir Edward! There were at inter- 
vals many fluctuations, in which he waz 
pathetically conscious of his own state, 
and to what it tended; nay, even, in a 
dim way, of the burthen he was, and 
was likely to become, to everybody. 
And he had an exceeding fear of death 
and dying—a terror so great that he 
could not bear the words spoken in his 
presence. In his daily drives with his 
wife—often with the carriage-blinds 
down, for he could not endure the light, 
or the sight of chance people—nothing 
would induce him to pass Brierley 
churchyard. 

“It is very strange,” Josephine would 
say to Bridget, who now, as ever, either 
knew or guessed more than any one her 
mistress’s cares. “He is so afraid of 
dying ; when I feel so tired !—so tired! 
—when I would so gladly lay me down 
to rest, if it were not for my children. 
I must try to live a little longer, if only 
for my children.” 

But yet, Bridget told me, she saw 
day by day Lady de Bougainville slowly 
altering under the weight of her anxie- 
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ties, growing wasted and old, and pale, 
with constant confinement to the one 
room, out of which Sir Edward would 
scarcely let her stir by night or by day. 
Seldom did she get an hour’s refreshing 
talk with her children, who were so 
entirely left to themselves in that large 
empty house, where of course no visitors 
were now possible. It would have been 
a dull house to them, with all its gran- 
deur, had they not been, by all accounts, 
such remarkably bright young people, 
inheriting all the French liveliness and 
Irish versatility, based upon that solid 
groundwork of conscientiousness which 
their mother had implanted in them, 
implanted in her by the centuries’ old 
motto of her race, “ Fais ce que tu dois, 
advienne que pourra.” 

And so when that happened which 
she must have long foreseen, and Sir 
Edward fell into this state, she and 
they still did the best they could, 
and especially for one another. The 
children kept the house cheerful; the 
mother hid her heaviest cares within 
the boundary of that sad room. Oh, if 
rooms could tell their history, what a 
tale to be told there! And when she 
did cross its threshold, it was with a 
steadfast, smiling countenance, ready to 
share in any relaxation that her good 
children never failed to have ready for 
her. And she took care that all their 
studies and pursuits should go on just 
the same, at home and at college, except 
that César, who had no special call else- 
where, remained at Brierley Hall. She 
had said to him, one day, “I can’t do 
without you; don’t leave me;” and 
her son had answered, with his prompt 
decision, so like her own, “I never 
will.” 

But as the summer advanced, and she 
felt how dreary the young people’s life 
was becoming, with that brave motherly 
heart of hers she determined to send 
some of them away, out of sight and 
hearing of her own monotonous and 
hopeless days. For she had no hope; 
the best physicians, who of course gave 
their best consideration to the case of so 
wealthy a man, and so important a mem- 
ber of society (alas, the mockery !) as Sir 


Edward De Bougainville, could give her 
none. Cure wasimpossible; but the slow 
decay might go on fur many years. No- 
thing was left to her but endurance ; the 
hardest possible lesson to Josephine De 
Bougainville. She could fight with fate, 
even yet; but to stand tamely with bound 
hands and feet, waiting for the advancing 
tide, like the poor condemned witches 
of old—it was a horrible trial. Yet 
this was her lot, and she must bear it. 
In hers, as in many another life, she 
needed to be taught by means least ex- 
pected or desired ;—had to accept the 
blessings which she never sought, and 
lose those which she most prayed for : 
yet long before the end came, she could 
say—I have often heard her say—not 
“T have done my best,” but “He has 
done His best with me, and I know it.” 
And the knowing of it was the lesson 
learned. 

But just now it was very hard ; and 
she felt often, as she owned to Bridget, 
“tired—so tired!” as if all the hap- 
piness that existence could offer would 
not be equivalent to the one blessing 
of mere rest. 

I have said little about Bridget lately ; 
indeed these latter years she had retired 
into what was still called the nursery as 
a sort of amateur young ladies’ maid, 
occupying no very prominent position in 
the family. Her plain looks had grown 
plainer with age ; Sir Edward disliked 
to see her about the house, and nothing 
but his wife’s strong will and his own 
weak one could have retained in her 
place the follower of the family. In 
the sunshine of prosperity poor Bridget 
retired into the shade, but whenever a 
cloud came over the family, her warm 
Irish heart leaped up to comfort them 
all; her passionate Irish fidelity kept 
their secrets from every eye; and her 
large Irish generosity forgot any little 
neglect of the past, and flung itself with 
entire self-devotion into the present. 
(This littie ebullition must be pardoned. 
I was very fond of Lridget, who stood 
to me as the type of all that is noble 
in the Irish character, which is very 
noble sometimes at its core.) 

During this sad summer, Bridget rose 
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to the emergencies of the time. She 
lightened her mistress’s hands as much 
as possible, becoming a sort of house- 
keeper, and doing her duties very cle- 
verly, even in so large an establishment 
as Brierley Hall. For there was no one 
else to do it; Adrienne was not able; 
it was as much as Bridget’s caution could 
do to conceal from her mistress a care 
which would have added heavily to all 
her other burthens, namely, that things 
were not quite right with poor Miss 
Adrienne. Her winter cough lingered 
still. That gay ball-dress in which she 
had looked so pretty, proved a fatal 
splendour ; during the long chilly night 
when she and César had sat at their 
mother’s room door, the cold had pierced 
in through her bare neck and arms, 
She scarcely felt it; her mind was full 
of other things ; and when, in the grey 
dawn, she took out of her bosom the 
dead hothouse roses gathered by her 
mother with such care, she little thought, 
nor did any one think, that underneath 
them Death himself had crept in and 
struck her to the heart. 

Not a creature suspected this. That 
strange blindness which sometimes pos- 
sesses a family which for many years 
has known neither sickness nor death, 
hung over them all—even the mother. 
She was so accustomed to Adrienne’s 
delicacy of health, and to Bridget’s in- 
variable cheery comment upon it, “ It’s 
the cracked pitcher goes longest to the 
well,” that her eyes detected no great 
change in the girl. And Adrienne herself 
said nothing ; she was so used to feeling 
“a little ill,” that she took her feebleness 
quite as a matter of course, and only 
wished to make it as little of a trouble as 
possible—above all to her mother, who 
had so many cares ; and she urged with 
unselfish earnestness a plan Lady de Bou- 
gainville arranged, and at last brought 
about, that the three boys should go 
with an Oxford tutor on a reading-party 
to Switzerland for two months. 

César resisted it a long time. “ I will 
not leave you, mother. You said I 
never must.” 

“T know that, my son, and I want 
you very much, but I shall want you 
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more by and by. ‘This kind of life 
may last for years—years! I can bear 


it better when I see my children happy. 
Besides,” added she more lightly, “I 
could not trust your brothers without 
you—you grave old fellow! You are 
the stronghold of the house. Never- 
theless, you must do as your mother 
bids you a little while longer. Obey 
her now, my darling, and go.” 

So César went. 

The morning of departure was sun- 
shiny and bright, and the three lads 
were bright as the day. It was natural 
—they were so gay, and healthy, and 
young: their sisters too—to whom they 
promised heaps of things to be brought 
home from Switzerland. Adrienne was 
the only one who wept. She, clinging 
to César, always her favourite brother, 
implored him to “take care of himself,” 
and be sure to come home at the two 
months’ end. 

“Ay, that I will! Nothing in the 
world shall stop me for a day,” cried he, 
shaking his long curls—very long hair 
was the fashion then—and looking like 
a young fellow bound to conquer fate, 
and claim from fortune everything he 
desired. 

“Very well,” said his mother, gaily. 
“Come back on the first of October, 
and you'll find us all standing here, just 
as you leave us. Now be off! Good- 
bye—good-bye.” 

She forced the lads away, with the 
laugh on her lips and the tears in her 
eyes. Yet she was not sad—glad rather, 
to have driven her children safe out of 
the gloomy atmosphere which she her- 
self had to dwell in, but which could 
not fail to injure them more or less. 

“‘The young should be happy,” she 
said, half-sighing; “and, bless them! 
these boys will be very happy. What 
a carriage-full of hope it is!” 

She watched it drive away, amidst a 
grand farewell waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, and then turned back 
with her three daughters into the sha- 
dows of the quiet house, gulping down 
a wild spasm at her throat, but still 
content—quite content. Women that 
are mothers will understand it all. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


In this straightforward telling of 
the history of my dear Lady de Bou- 
gainville, I pause, almost with appre- 
hension. I am passing out of the 
sunshiny day, or the chequered lights 
and glooms which, viewed from a dis- 
tance, seem like sunshine, into the dark 
night—as she had now to pass. The 
events next to be recorded happened so 
suddenly, and in such rapid succession, 
that in the recording of them they seem 
a mountain of grief too huge for fate to 
heap at once upon one individual. Yet 
is it not true to the experience of daily 
life that sorrows mostly come “in bat- 
talions ?” 

Lady de Bougainville had had many 
perplexities, many trials, many sore 
afflictions ; but one solemn Angel had 
always passed by her door without 
setting his foot there, or taking any 
treasures thence, except indeed her 
little new-born babies. Now, on that 
glorious August day, he stood behind 
her, hiding his bright still face with his 
black wings, on the very threshold of 
srierley Hall. 

After the boys had departed, Bridget 
came to her mistress, and hastily, with 
fewer words than voluble Bridget was 
wont to use, asked if she might go up 
to London with the young ladies and 
their governess for some little pleasuriz 
that had been planned. 

“ And I’m thinking, my lady, if after- 
wards I might just take Miss Adrienne 
to see the doctor” (a physician of note 
who sometimes attended the family). 
“ She’s growing thin, and losing her 
appetite of late: fretting a little, maybe, 
at losing her brothers, But now they’re 
fairly gone, she'll soon get over it.” 

** Of course she will,” said the mother, 
smiling ; for Bridget spoke so carelessly 
that even she was deceived. Doubly 
deceived next day by her daughter's 
red cheeks and sparkling eyes, caused 
by the excitement of this brief two- 
hours’ journey. 

“ You don’t look as if you needed any 
doctor, my child. However, you may 
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go, just to satisfy Bridget. Mind and 
tell me all he says to you.” 

But when they came back there was 
nothing to tell; at least Adrienne 
reported so: “ All the doctor’s orders 
were given to Bridget in the next room ; 
he only patted me on the shoulder, and 
bade me go home and get strong as fast 
as ever I could—which I mean to do, 
Mamma; it would be such a trouble to 
you if I were ill. ‘There’s Papa calling 
you ! run back to him—quick—quick !” 

It happened to be one of Sir Edward’s 
bad days, and not till quite late at night 
had his faithful nurse—for he would 
have no other—a chance of leaving him 
and creeping down-siairs for a little rest 
in the cedar parlour. There she found 
Bridget waiting for her, as was her fre- 
quent habit, with a cup of tea, after all 
the rest of the household was in bed. 

“Thank you!” Josephine said, and 
no more—for she had no need to keep 
up a smiling face before her faithful old 
servant—and she was utterly worn out 
with the long strain of the day. 

Bridget once told me that as she 
stood beside her mistress that night, 
and watched her take that cup of tea, 
she felt as if it were a cup of poison 
which she herself had poured out for 
her drinking. 

“ Now,” continued Lady de Bougain- 
ville, a little refreshed, ‘‘ tell me, for I» 
have just ten minutes to spare, what 
the doctor said about Miss Adrienne. 
Nothing much, it seems, except telling 
her to go home and get strong. She 
will be quite strong soon, then ?” 

The question was put as if it scarcely 
needed an affirmative, and Bridget long 
remembered her mistress’s look, and 
even her attitude, sitting comfortably 
at ease with her feet on the fender and 
her gown a little lifted, displaying her 
dainty silk stockings and black velvet 
shoes, 

“ Why don’t you answer ?” asked she, 
suddenly looking up. “ There is nothing 
really wrong with the child ?” 

“There is—a little’—said Bridget, 
cautiously. ‘I’ve thought so, my lady, 
a good while, only I didn’t like to tell 
you. But the doctor said I must. He 
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is coming down to-morrow to speak to 
you himself.” 

** To speak to me!” 

‘It’s her lungs, you see ; she caught 
cold in winter, and has coughed ever 
since. He wants to bring a second 
doctor down to examine her chest, and 
I thought you might be frightened, and 
that I had better is 

Frightened was not the word. In 
the mother’s face was not terror, but a 
sort of instantaneous stony despair, as 
if she accepted all and was surprised at 
nothing. Then it suddenly changed 
into fierce, incredulous resistance. 

“I abhor doctors. I will not have 
these men coming down here and med- 
dling with my child: she should never 
have gone to town. You take too much 
upon yourself, Bridget, sometimes.’ 

Bridget never answered; the tears 
were rolling fast down her cheeks, and 
the sight of them seemed to alarm Lady 
de Bougainville more than any words. 

She held out her band. “I did not 
mean to be cross with you. I know I 
am very cross sometimes, but I have 
much to bear. Oh, if anything were 
to go wrong with my child! But tell 
me—tell me the whole truth; it is 
best.” 

Bridget knew it was best, for the 
doctor would tell it all, in any case, 
to-morrow; and his opinion, as ex- 
pressed to herself, had been so decided 
as to leave scarcely a loophole of 
hope. It was the common tale— 
a neglected cold, which, seizing upon 
Adrienne’s feeble constitution, had ended 
in consumption so rapid that no reme- 
dies were possible: indeed the physician 
suggested none. ‘To the patient herself 
he had betrayed nothing, of course, 
sending her away with that light cheery 
speech ; but to the nurse he had given 
distinctly and decisively the fiat of 
doom. Within a few months, perhaps 
even a few weeks, the tender young life 
would be ended. 

The whole thing was so sudden, so 
terrible, that even Bridget herself, who 
had had some hours to grow familiar 
with it, scarcely believed the words she 
felt herself bound to speak. No wonder, 
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therefore, that the mother was utterly 
and fiercely incredulous. 

“Tt is not true! I know it is not 
true!” she said. “ Still something must 
be done. I will take her abroad at 
once—ah, no! I can’t do that-——but you 
will take her, Bridget. She shall go 
anywhere—do anything—thank God we 
are so rich!” 

“If the riches could save her, poor 
darling!” broke in Bridget, with a sob. 
“T never told you how ill she was; she 
would not let me; she said you had 
enough to bear. But when you see how 
much she suffers daily and may have to 
suffer, the doctor says—oh, my lady !— 
you will let the child go.” 

“T will not!” was the fierce cry. 
“ Anything but this ; oh, anything but 
this !” 

Josephine had known many sorrows 
—almost every kind of sorrow except 
death. True, she had mourned for her 
lost babies, and for her father ; though 
his decease, happening peacefully at a 
ripe old age and soon after her own 
matriage, was scarcely felt at the time 
as areal loss. But that supreme anguish 
which sooner or later smites us all, when 
some one well-beloved from us, 
never to return—leaving behind a deep 
heart-wound, which closes and heals 
over in time, yet with a scar in its 
place for ever—this Josephine had never 
known nor understood till now. 

Nor did she now—even though, after 
the doctors had been, the truth was 
forced upon her from the lips of her 
own child. 

‘* Mamma,” whispered Adrienne, one 
day, when, in the pauses of sharp suffer- 
ing which often troubled a decay that 
otherwise would have been as beautiful 
as that of an autumn leaf, she lay watch- 
ing her two sisters amusing themselves 
in her room, from which she seldom 
stirred now, “Chére maman, I think after 
all Gabrielle will make the best Miss de 
Bougainville. Hush!” laying her hand 
on her mother’s lips, and then reaching 
up to kiss them, they had turned so 
white ; “I know all ; for I asked Bridget 
and she told me. And I am not afraid. 
You may see I am not afraid.” 
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She was not. Either from her long- 
confirmed ill-health, and perhaps her 
early disappointment, life had not been 
so precious to poor little Adrienne as 
they had thought it was; or else, in that 
wonderful way in which dying people, 
though ever so young, grow reconciled 
to dying, death had ceased to have any 
terrors for her. Her simple soul looked 
forward to ‘‘ heaven,” and the new ex- 
istence there, with the literal faith and 
confidence of a child; and she talked of 
her own departure, of where she would 
like to be buried, and of the flowers that 
were to be planted over her—* that I 
may spring up again as daisies and prim- 
roses: I was so fond of primroses ”— 
with a composure that sometimes was 
startling to hear. 

“You see, Bridget,” she would say, 
“after 1am gone, Mamma will not be left 
forlorn, as if I were her only one. She 
will still have two daughters, both much 
cleverer and prettier than 1, and her 
three sons—oh, such sons!—to carry 
down the name to distant generations. 
I can be the easiest spared of us all.” 

And in her utter unselfishness, which 
had been Adrienne’s characteristic 
from birth, she would not have her 
brothers sent for, or even told of her 
state, lest it might shorten their enjoy- 
ments abroad, and bring them sooner 
back to a dreary home. 

“T can love them all the same,” she 
said, “and I want them to remember 
me with love, and not in any painful 
manner. If they just come in time for 
me to say good-bye to them—I should 
like that—it will do quite well.” 

Thus, in the quietest and most matter- 
of-fact way, her sole thought being how 
she could give least trouble to anybody, 
Adrienne prepared for her solemn 
change. 

Was her mother also prepared? I 
cannot tell. Sometimes Bridget thought 
she seemed to realize it perfectly, and 
was driven half frantic by the difficulty 
she had in getting away from her hus- 
band—who remained in much the same 
state—to her poor child, with whom 
every moment spent was so precious. 
Then again, as if in total blindness of 
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the future, she would begin planning as 
usual her girls’ winter dresses—her three 
girls ; or arranging with eagerness, long 
beforehand, all the Christmas festivities 
and Christmas charities which Adrienne 
was to give to her poor people, who came 
in dozens to ask after Miss de Bougain- 
ville, and brought her little offerings of 
all sorts without end. 

“‘ See what a blessing it is to be rich !” 
Lady de Bougainville would say. “‘When 
I was at Ditchley I used to dread Christ- 
mas, because we were so poor we could 
do nothing for anybody: now we can. 
How we shall enjoy it all!” 

Adrienne never contradicted her, and 
entered into her arrangements as if she 
herself were certain to share them ; but 
sometimes, when Lady de Bougainville 
had quitted the room, she would look 
after her with a sigh, saying, “ Poor 
Mamma! poor Mamma!” 

Yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that Adrienne’s illness was altogether a 
miserable time. I think mere sickness— 
nay, mere death—never is, unless the 
poor sufferer helps to make it so. By 
degrees the whole household caught the 
reflection of Adrienne’s wonderful peace 
and contentment in dying. The leaves 
that she watched falling, and the flowers 
fading—it happened to be a remarkably 
beautiful autumn—did not fall and fade 
in a more sunshiny calm than she. 

“T know I shall never ‘ get up May 
hill,’ as Bridget expresses it, but I may 
have a few months longer among you all. 
I should like it ; if I didn’t trouble you 
very much.” 

By which she meant her own suffer- 
ings, which were often very severe— 
more so than any one knew, except 

sridget. The nurse with her child, the 
wife with her husband, throughout all 
that dreary time, shared and yet con- 
cealed one another's cares ; and managed 
somehow to keep cheery, more or less, 
for the sake of Gabrielle and Catherine, 
who were now the only bit of sunshine 
left in Brierley Hall. It began to feel 
chill and empty ; and every one longed 
for, yet dreaded, the boys’ return, when 
one day, after the bright autumn had 
turned almost to premature winter, 
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Adrienne drew her mother’s face down 
to hers, over which had come a great 
and sudden change, and whispered, 
“Write to my brothers: tell them to 
come home.” 

So Lady de Bougainville wrote a 
letter in which for the first time she 
broke to her sons something of the 
truth, and why, by Adrienne’s desire, it 
had been hitherto concealed from them. 

“Come home quick,” she wrote—(I 
have myself read the letter, for it was 
returned to her, and found years after 
among her other papers). “‘Come, my 
sons, though your merry days are done, 
and you are coming home to sorrow. 
You have never known it before ; now 
you must. Your mother cannot save 
you from it any longer. Come home, 
for [ want you to help me. My heart 
is breaking. I sometimes feel as if I 
could not live another day, but for the 
comfort I look forward to in my three 
dear boys.” 

Thus wrote she, thus thought she at 
the time. Years after, how strange it 
was to read those words ! 

The letter sent, Adrienne seemed to 
revive a little. It was the middle of 
September. “They will be home, you'll 
see, on the Ist of October ; César never 
breaks his word. He will not find me 
on the hall-door steps as you promised 
him, Mamma ; but he wil/ find me, I 
feel sure of that ; I shal) just see them 
all—and_ then ” Then? 

That night, when forced to quit her 
daughter’s cheerful side to keep watch 
in the gloomy bedroom which Sir Ed- 
ward had insisted upon furnishing so 
sumptuously, with a huge catafalque of 
a bed to sleep in, and tall mirrors to 
reflect his figure, the miserable little 
stooping figure !—that night, and in that 
chamber, where the blessedness of mar- 
ried solitude had become a misery un- 
told, Lady de Bougainville for the first 
time in her life meditated solemnly 
upon the other world, whither—in how 
few days or hours, who could tell?!— 
Adrienne was so fearlessly going. 

It might have been that in the cloud 
which had fallen upon so many of 
her mortal delights, the blankness 
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that she found in her worldly splen- 
dours, Josephine’s mind had grown 
gradually prepared for what was coming 
upon her; or perhaps on that special day 
—she had reason to remember it—the 
invisible world was actually nearer to 
her than she knew ; but she sat by her 
fire long after her husband was asleep 
—sat thinking and thinking, until there 
seemed to be more than herself in the 
room, and the portraits of her children 
on the walls followed herwistfully about, 
as the eyes of portraits do. She grew 
strangely composed, even though she 


knew her daughter was dying. We 
never recognise how we have been 


taught these kind of things, nor who 
is teaching us, but to those who believe 
in a spiritual world at all, there come 
many influences totally unaccounted for : 
we may have learnt our lesson unawares, 
but we have learnt it, and when the 
time comes we are ready. 

It was one of the latter days of 
September—I think the 29th—that the 
Times newspaper communicated to all 
England, in a short paragraph, one of 
those small tragedies in real life which 
sometimes affect us outsiders more than 
any wholesale catastrophe, shipwreck, 
earthquake, or the like. The agony is 
so condensed that it seems greater, and 
comes more closely home to us. We 
begin to think how we should feel if 
it happened to ourselves, and how those 
feel to whom it has happened, so that 
our hearts are full of pity and sympathy. 

Thus, on that 29th September many 
a worthy father of a family, enjoying 
his Z'imes and his breakfast together, 
stopped to exclaim “ How shocking !” 
and to read aloud to wife or children, 
mingled with sage reflections on the 
dangers of Alpine exploits and of foreign 
travelling in general, the account of an 
accident which had lately befallen some 
Swiss tourists, in crossing the Lake of 
Uri from Bauen to Tell’s chapel. They 
had put up a small sail in their crowded 
boat, and one of the sudden squalls 
which, coming down from the moun- 
tains all round it, render this one of 
the most perilous of the Swiss lakes, 
had caught and capsized them. Two of 








theirnumber, said to be English—Oxford 
men, named Burgoyne—were drowned. 
Lower down, inserted as ‘‘From a 


Correspondent,” was another version of 


the catastrophe; explaining that the 
number in the boat was only five : three 
young men ; an elderly gentleman, their 
tutor ; and the boatman. The two latter 
had saved themselves by swimming, and 
were picked up not far from Bauen ; 
but the three young fellows, brothers, 
after making inffectual attempts to help 
one another, had all gone down. They 
were sons of an English gentleman of 
fortune, this account said; and their 
names were not Burgoyne, but De Bou- 
gainville. 

Twenty-five years ago there was no 
electric telegraph, and a very uncertain 
foreign post: the Z7%mes’ couriers often 
outsped it, and news appeared there be- 
fore any private intelligence was possible. 
Thus it happened that she of whom 
many a kind-hearted English matron 
thought compassionately that morning, 
wondering if those three poor lads had 
a mother, how the news was broken to 
her, and how she bore it, — had no 
warning of the dreadful tidings at all. 
She read them—read them with her 
own eyes, in the columns of the 7Z'imes 
newspaper ! 

Sir Edward’s sole remaining interest 
in the outside world was his daily 
paper. How much of it his enfeebled 
mind took in was doubtful, but he liked 
to hear it read to him in his wife’s 
pleasant monotonous voice; while to 
her this was rather a relief than not, 
for it killed two hours of the long dreary 
day. Besides, she got into a habit of read- 
ing on and on, without comprehending 
a single sentence : nay, often thinking of 
something else the whole time. As she 
did this morning: wondering if her 
boys had reached Calais, and what sort 
of a crossing they would have, for the 
wind had been howling all night in the 
chimneys of Brierley Hall. Not that 
she was afraid of the sea, or indeed of 
anything: none of those sudden mis- 
fortunes which seem the portion of 
some lives had ever happened in hers. 
Though she had had no answer to her 
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letter, it never occurred to her to be 
uneasy about her sons. They were 
sure to come home again, and in good 
health, for, except Adrienne, all her chil- 
dren inherited her own excellent con- 
stitution. That very morning she had 
said to Bridget, half sadly, “Oh yes. I 
am quite well—always am well. I 
think nothing could ever kill me.” 

She had just finished the leading 
articles and was turning to the police 
reports —anything did for reading— 
when this fatal paragraph caught her eye. 
It might not have done so, so pre-oceupied 
was she, but for the word “ Switzerland,” 
which reminded her of her boys. So 
she paused to glanee over it, just to 
herself ; read it once—twice—thrice— 
before she could in the least take it in. 
When she did, her strong soul and 
body alike gave way. She threw up 
her arms with a wild shriek, and fell 
flat on the floor like a stone. 

Admission to Sir Edward’s room was 
rare. Sometimes whole days passed 
without the younger girls being sent for 
even to say good-morning or good-night 
to Papa—all they ever did; and it was 
weeks since Adrienne had seen her 
father. He made no inquiry after her; 
seemed scarcely aware of her state, ex- 
cept to grudge her mother’s absence in 
her room. Thus, after the morning visit 
to her sick child, it was so usual for 
Lady de Bougainville to spend the 
whole forenoon shut up with her hus- 
band, that nobody inquired for her, or 
thought of inguiring, until Bridget, 
noticing that among the letters which 
came in by the post was a foreign one, 
and not in any of the boys’ hand- 
writing, thought she would take it in to 
her mistress herself, and so bring sooner 
to Miss Adrienne, who was very feeble 
that day, the news of her brothers’ 
arrival, and the hour. 

Bridget knocked several times, but no 
one answered, Then, terribly alarmed, 
she pushed open the double doors 
of green baize, which shut off all 
sounds in that room from the rest of 
the house, and ventured in. There, the 
sight she saw almost confirmed a dread- 
ful possibility which she had never dared 
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to breathe to mortal, but which haunted 
poor Bridget night and day. 

Sir Edward sat with his wife’s head 
upon his knees; she lying as if she were 
dead, and he stroking, with a miserable 
sort of moan, her hands and her hair. 

“Come here, Bridget ; tell me what 
is the matter with her! I haven’t hurt 
her, indeed I have not. J never even 
said one unkind word. She was just 
quietly reading the newspaper, when 
down she dropped as if somebody had 
shot her. Is she killed, I wonder? 
Then people will be sure to say I 
killed her. Take her, Bridget, for I 
must run and hide.” 

He shifted the poor head from his own 
lap to Bridget’s, and the movement 
brought a sigh of returning life to the 
breast of the unfortunate mother. 

Josephine had said to her eldest son 
in the letter which never reached him, 
for it came back to her unopened, that 
“her heart was breaking.” But hers 
was not one of the hearts that break. 

She opened her eyes, lifted herself 
up on her elbow, and stared wildly 
round. 

“ Something has happened. Is_ it 
Adrienne?” And then she caught 
sight of the newspaper on the floor. 
“ Ah, no! It is my boys!” she shrieked. 
“ Bridget, my boys are dead—drowned 
in the lake !—the newspaper says so.” 

“Newspapers don’t always tell the 
truth,” cried Bridget, and, terrified and 
bewildered as she was, bethought herself 
of the letter in her hand. Together 
the two women managed to break it 
open and read it, spelling it out with 
horrible exactness, word by word. 

Alas, no! There was no refutation, 
nor even modification of the truth. In 
mercy, perhaps, came the speedy con- 
firmation of it, before any maddening 
gleam of hope could arise. Her three 
sons were all dead—drowned and dead. 
Before this letter of the tutor’s was 
written, the “ bodies”—ghastly word ! 
—had been recovered from the lake, 
identified, and buried ; half the popula- 
tion of Bauen, and all the English 
strangers for many miles round, follow- 
ing them to the grave. The three 


brothers slept side by side in a little 
out-of-the-way Swiss churchyard, and 
the name of De Bougainville was 
ended. 

To realize the blow in all its extent 
was impossible. Josephine did not, or 
her reason would have left her. As it 
was, for an hour or more poor Bridget 
thought she had gone quite insane. 
She did not faint or in any way lose 
her consciousness again, but kept walk- 
ing up and down the room, rapidly 
calling upon her sons by name one after 
the other, then falling on her knees 
and calling upon God. 

It was an awful agony ; the more so 
as, except by her poor servant, who 
watched her terrified, but attempted no 
consolation, it was an agony necessarily 
unshared. Sir Edward had crept away 
into a corner, muttering, “ Josephine, 
be quiet—pray be quiet ;” and then re- 
lapsing into his customary childish 
moan. At first she took no notice of 
him whatever; then, catching sight of 
him, with a sudden impulse, or perhaps 
a vague hope of giving or getting conso- 
lation, she went up to him, put her 
arms about his neck and laid her head 
on his shoulder. 

“Edward, dear husband,” she cried 
in a wailing voice, “ Edward, our sons 
are dead! Do you understand? Dead 
—all dead! You will never see one of 
them any more.” 

He patted her cheek, and kissed her 
with his vacant smile. ‘ There now, 
I knew you'd soon be quiet. And don’t 
cry, Josephine; I can’t bear to see you 
cry. What were you saying about the 
boys? Dead? Oh, nonsense! They were 
to be home to-night. Bridget, just ring 
the bell and ask one of the servants if 
the young gentlemen are come home.” 

Josephine rose up, unlocked her arms 
from her husband’s neck, and stvod look- 
ing at him a minute. Then she turned 
away, and walking steadily to the middle 
of the room, stood there again, for ever 
so long; dumb and passive as a rock ; 
with all her waves of misery breaking 
over her. 

“ My lady,” said Bridget, at length 
venturing to touch her, 
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“ Well?” 

“T must go. I dare not leave Miss 
Adrienne any longer.” 

“ Adrienne, did you say?” And the 
mother’s heart suddenly turned—as 
perhaps Bridget had meant it should 
turn—from her dead sons to her still 
living daughter. 

“Miss Adrienne is sinking fast, I 
think.” 

“Sinking! that means, dying.” 

Lady de Bougainville said the word 
as if it had been quite familiar, long- 
expected, painless. Hearing it, Bridget 
wondered if her mistress’s mind were not 
astray again, but she looked ‘rational 
like,’ and even smiled as she clasped 
her faithful servant’s hand. 

“Do not be afraid, Bridget; I am 
quite myself now. And I have been 
thinking—Adrienne was so fond of her 
brothers. I don’t know where they 
are,’—and the wild, bewildered stare 
came into her eyes again,—“ but I sup- 
pose, wherever they are, she will go 
to them ; and soon, very soon. Why 
need we tell her of their death at 
all?” 

“My lady, you could not bear it,” 
cried Bridget, bursting into tears. “To 
go in and out of her room all day and 
ali to-morrow—for she says she will 
stay till the day after to-morrow—and 
hear her talk so beautifully about you 
and them, you could not bear it.” 

“TI think I could ; if it were easier for 
my child. Let us try.” 

Without another word Josephine 
went and washed her face, combed out 
her long grey hair, which had fallen 
down dishevelled from under her cap, 
arranged her collar and brooch, and then 
came and stood before Bridget with a 
steadfast, almost smiling countenance. 

“Look at me now. Would she think 
anything was wrong with me ?” 

“No, no,” sobbed Bridget, choking 
down her full Irish heart, half bursting 
with its impulsive grief. But when she 
looked at her mistress she could not 
weep ; she felt ashamed. 

Lady de Bougainville took her old 
servant's hand. “You can trust me, 
and I can trust you. Go in first, 
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Bridget, and tell my child her mother 
is coming.” 

And, a few minutes after, the mother 
came. All that long day, and the next, 
she went about her dying child—moving 
in and out between Adrienne’s room and 
her husband’s (for Sir Edward had 
taken to his bed, declaring he was “very 
ill,” and kept sending for her every ten 
minutes)—but never by word or look 
did she betray the calamity which had 
fallen upon her, and upon the house- 
hold. 

Adrienne said often during that time, 
“ Mamma, I am such a trouble to you!” 
but no; her brief young life remained 
a blessing to the last. While the rest 
of the house was shut up, and the 
servants moved about noiselessly with 
frightened faces, awed by the sorrow 
which had fallen upon the family— 
within Adrienne’s room all was peace. 
While every other room was darkened, 
there her mother would not have the 
blinds drawn down, and the sott yellow 
sunshine fell cheerfully across the bed, 
where, quiet as a baby and almost as 
pretty, in her frilled night-gown and 
close cap, she slept that exhausted sleep 
—the forerunner of a deeper slumber, of 
which she was equally unafraid. 

Nothing seemed to trouble her now. 
Once only she referred to her brothers. 
“‘ Mamma, there are twenty-four hours 
still,"—to the first of October she 
evidently meant. “I may not stay with 
you so long.” 

* Never mind, my darling.” 

“No, I do not mind—not much. 
You will give my love to the boys; 
and tell them to be good to you, and 
to Gabrielle and Catherine. They will: 
they were always such good boys.” 

“ Always—always !” 

Here Bridget came forward, and sug- 
gested that the mother had better go 
and lie down for a little. 

“No; let her go to bed properly: 
she looks so tired. Good-night, Mamma,” 
and Adrienne held up her face to be 
kissed. ‘ You will come to me the first 
thing to-morrow morning.” 

** Yes, my child.” 

She tottered out, and between her 
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daughter's room and her husband’s Jose- 
phine dropped insensible on the floor— 
where Bridget found her some minutes 
afterwards. But nobody else knew. 

To Adrienne the morning and the 
mother’s morning kiss never came. In 
the middle of the night—Bridget, who 
lay by her side asleep—“ sleeping for 
sorrow,” woke, with a feeble touch trying 
to rouse her. 

“T feel so strange, Bridget. I wonder 
what it is. Is it dying? No, no,” (as 
Bridget started up;) “don’t go and 
wake Mamma—at least, not yet. She 
was so very tired.” 

The mother was not wakened; for 
in a few minutes more, before Bridget 
dared to stir—with her head on her 
nurse’s shoulder and her hand holding 
hers, like a little child, Adrienne died. 


* * * * * * 


As I said a while ago, I hardly know 
how to make credible the events which 
followed so rapidly after one another, 
making Brierley Hall within six months 
an empty, desolate, childless house. 
And yet they all happened quite na- 
turally, and by a regular chain of circum- 
stances—such as sometimes befalls, in 
the most striking way, a family from 
which death has been long absent, or 
has never entered at all. 

At the time of Adrienne’s illness there 
was raging in Brierley village a virulent 
form of scarlet fever. Lady de Bou- 
gainville had not heard of this; or if 
she had, her own afflictions made her 
not heed it. When, before the funeral, 
a number of Miss de Bougainville’s poor 
—children and parents too—bhbegged 
permission to look once more at her 
sweet face as it lay in the coffin, the 
mother consented, and even gave orders 
that these, her child’s friends, should 
be taken in and fed and comforted, 
though it was a house of mourning. 
And so it happened that the death they 
came to see they left behind them. The 
fever, just fading out of the cottages, 
took firm hold at the Hall. First a 
servant sickened; a girl who waited 
on the young ladies, and then the two 
children themselves. ‘The disease was 


of the most malignant and rapid form. 
Almost before their mother was aware 
of their danger, both Gabrielle and 
Catherine had followed their brothers 
and sister to the unknown land. ‘They 
died within a few hours of one another, 
and were buried on the same day. 

“How can you live?” said Dr. 
Waters and Mr. Langhorne, coming 
back from the funeral, where, the 
father being incapable, they had acted 
as chief mourners. “How will you 
ever live?” And the two old men 
wept like children. 

“T must live,” answered Josephine, 
without the shadow of a tear upon her 
impassive, immoveable face ; ‘look at 
him!” She pointed to her husband, 
who stood at the window, absorbed in 
his favourite amusement of catching 
flies—the last solitary fly that buzzed 
about the pane. “You see, I must 
live on a little longer.” 

She did live; ay, until, as I once 
heard her say—and the words have fol- 
lowed, and will follow me all my life, 
like a benediction—she had been made 
to “enjoy” living. 

3ut that was long, long afterwards. 
Now, for many months, nay years, the 
desolate woman fell into that stupified 
state which is scarcely living at all. I 
will not, I dare not describe it, but 
many people have known it—the con- 
dition when everything about us seems 
a painted show, among which we move 
like automaton figures, fulfilling scrupu- 
lously our daily duties, eating, drinking, 
and sleeping ; answering when we are 
addressed, perhaps even smiling back 
when we are smiled upon, but no more 
really alive, as regards the warm, breath- 
ing, pleasure-giving, pleasurable world, 
than the dead forms we have lately 
buried, and with whom half our own 
life has gone down into the tomb. 

It was so—it could not but be—with 
the childless mother, left alone in her 
empty house, or worse than alone. 

How much Sir Edward felt the death 
of his children, or whether he missed 
them at all, it was impossible to say. 
Outwardly, their loss seemed to affect 
him very little, except that he some- 
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times exulted in having his wife’s con- 
tinual company, and getting her “ all to 
himself,” as he said. 

He was very fond of her, no doubt of 
that—fonder than ever, it appeared ; and 
as if in some sort of compensation, he 
became much less trouble to her, and far 
easier to manage. His fits of obstinacy 
and violence ceased ; in any difficulty 
she had unlimited influence over him. 
His inherent sweet temper returned in 
the shut-up life he led; no tempta- 
tions from outside ever assailed him, so 
that all Josephine’s old anxieties from 
her husband’s folly or imprudence were 
for ever at an end. He never interfered 
with her in the smallest degree, allowed 
her to manage within and without the 
house exactly as she chose ; was content 
just to be always beside her, and carry 
on from day to day an existence as harm- 
less as that of a child, or what they call 
in Ireland a “natural.” He was never 
really mad, I believe, so as to require 
restraint—merely silly; and the constant 
surveillance of his wife, together with 
her perfect independence of him in busi- 
ness matters, prevented the necessity of 
even this fact becoming public. Upon 
the secrets of his melancholy illness no 
outside eye ever gazed, and no ear heard 
them afterwards. 

The forlorn pair still lived on at 
srierley Hall. Sir Edward could not, 
and, fortunately, would not, be removed 
from thence: nor did Lady de Bougain- 
ville desire it. If she had any feeling 
at all in her frozen heart, it was the 
craving to see, morning after morning, 
when she rose to begin the dreary day, 
the sun shining on the tall spire of 
Brierley Church, under the shadow of 
which her three daughters lay: her 
three sons, likewise, in time ; for after 
some years she had them brought home 
from Switzerland, and laid there too, 
to sleep all together under the honey- 
scented, bee-haunted lime-trees which 
we are so proud of in our Brierley 

churchyard. 

In the early days of her desolation 
she had parted with Oldham Court, ac- 
cording to the conditions—which she 
and her son César had once laughed at 


as ridiculously impossible—of Mr, Old- 
ham’s will. She sold the estate, but 
not to a stranger; for another impos- 
sibility, as was thought, also happened. 
Lady Emma, so tenderly cherished, lin- 
gered several years, and before she died 
left a son—a living son—for whom his 
father boug ht the ancestral property, 
and who, tak his mother’s maiden 
name, b ime Mr. Oldham of 
Oldham Then Lady de Bou- 
gainville his, she smiled, say- 
ing, ‘ It is but she never saw the 
place again, Mr expressed the slightest 
desire to do 50, Indeed, from that time 
forward she n@ver was ten miles distant 
from, nor slept a single night out of, 
Brierley Hall. 

She and Sir Edward lived there in 
total seclusion. No guests ever crossed 
the threshold of their beautiful house ; 
their wide gardens and pleasure-grounds 
they had all to themselves. In summer 
time they lived very much out of doors ; 
it amused Sir Edward ; and there were 
neither children nor children’s friends 
to hide his infirmities from, so that his 
wife let him wander wherever he chose. 
He followed her about like a dog, and if 
left a minute, wailed after her like a 
deserted infant. His entire and child- 
like dependence upon her was perhaps 
a balm to the empty mother-heart. 

sridget sometimes thought so. 

It was needed. Otherwise, in the 
blank monotony of her days, with nothing 
to dread, nothing to hope for, nothing to 
do, in the forced self-containedness of her 
stony grief, and in the constant compa- 
nionship of that half-insane mind, Jose- 
phine’s own might have tottered from 
its balance. She used sometimes to 
have the strangest fancies—to hear her 
children’s voices about the empty house, 
to see them moving in her room at night. 
And she would sit for hours, motion- 
less as a statue, with her now constantly 
idle hands crossed on her lap; living 
over and over again the old life at 
Wren’s Nest, with the impression that 
presently she should go back to it again, 
and find the narrow, noisy, poverty- 
haunted cottage just as before, with 
nothing and no one changed. At such 
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times, if Bridget, who kept as close to 
her as Sir Edward’s presence rendered 
possible, and kept every one else sedu- 
lously away, suddenly disturbed her 
dream, Lady de Bougainville would won- 
der which was the dream and which 
the reality ; whether she were alive and 
her children gone, or they living and 
she dead. 

To rouse her, there came after a while 
some salutary suffering. In the slow 
progress of his disease, Sir Edward’s 
failing mind took a new turn. That 
extreme terror of death which he had 
always had, became his routed and domi- 
nant idea. He magnified every little 
ache and pain, and whenever he was 
really ill fell into a condition of frantic 
fear. All religious consolations failed 
him. That peculiar form of doctrine 
which he professed—or rather, that cor- 
ruption of it, such as is received by 
narrow and weak natures—did not sup- 
port him in the least. He grew uncer- 
tain of what he was once so complacently 
sure of—his being one of the “ elect ;” 
and, in any case, the thought of approach- 
ing mortality, of being dragged away 
from the comfortable world he knew 
into one he did not know, and, despite 
his own poetical pictures of glory here- 
after, he did not seem too sure of, filled 
him with a morbid terror that was the 
most painful phase of his illness. He 
fancied himself doomed to eternal per- 
dition ; and the well-arranged “ scheme 
of salvation,” which he used to discuss so 
glibly, as if it were a mere mathematical 
problem, and he knew it all, faded out 
from his confused brain, leaving only a 
fearful image of the Father as such 
preachers describe Him—an angry God, 
more terrible than any likeness of re- 
vengeful man, pursuing all His creatures 
who will not, or cannot, accept His 
mercy, into the lowest deep of judgment 
—the hell which He has made. For 
this, put plainly—God forbid I should 
put it profanely !—is the awful doctrine 
which such so-called Christians hold— 
also, strange to say, many most real and 
earnest Christians, loving and tender, 
pitiful and just; who would not for 
worlds act like the God they believe 
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in. Which mystery we can only solve 
by hoping that, under its external cor 
ruption, there is a permanent divineness 
in human nature which makes it indepen- 
dent of even the most atrocious creed 

But Sir Edward's religion was of the 
head, not of the heart ; a creed, and no 
thing more. When, in his day of dis- 
tress, he leant upon it, it broke like a 
reed. His feeble mind went swinging 
to and fro in wild uncertainty, and he 
clung to his wife with a desperation 
pitiful to see. 

“Don't leave me! not for a minute,’ 
he would say, during their long weary 
days and dreadful nights, ‘and pray for 
me—keep always praying, that I may 
not die, that I may be allowed to live 
a little longer.” 

Poor wretch! as if in the Life-giver 
and Life-taker—omnipotent as benign— 
he saw only an avenging demon, lower 
even than the God whom, after his 
small material notions, he had so elo- 
quently described, and so patronizingly 
served. At this time, if she had not 
had her six dead children to think of— 
her children, so loving and loved, whom 
God could not have taken in anger: 
who, when the first shock of their death 
had passed away, began to live again to 
her, as it were; to wander about her 
like ministering angels, whispering, 
“God is good, God is good still:” but 
for this, I doubt, Josephine would have 
turned infidel or atheist. 

As it was, the spectacle of that mise 
rable soul, still retaining consciousness 
enough to be aware of its misery, roused 
her into a clear, bold, steady searching 
out of religious truth, so far as finite 
creatures can ever reach it. And she 
found it—by what means, it is useless 
here to relate, nor indeed would it avail 
any human being, for every human 
being must search out truth for himself. 
Out of the untenable negation to which 
her husband’s state of mind led, there 
forced itself upon hers a vital affirma- 
tive: the only alternative possible to 
souls such as that which God had given 
her—a soul which longs after Him, can- 
not exist without Him, is eager to know 
and serve Him, if He only will show it 
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the way ; but whether or not, determi- 
nately loving Him: which love is, to 


itself, the most conclusive evidence of 


His own. 

I do not pretend to say that Lady 
de Bougainville was ever an “ ortho- 
dox” Christian: indeed, unlike most 
Christians, she never took upon herself 
to decide what was orthodox and what 
heterodox; but a Christian she became ; 
in faith and life, and also in due out- 
ward ceremonial ; while in her own spirit 
she grew wholly at peace. Out of the 
clouds and thick darkness in which He 
had veiled Himself, she had seen God— 
God manifest in Christ, and she was 
satisfied. 

“Tt is strange,” she would say to 
Bridget, when coming for a moment’s 
breathing space out of the atmosphere 
of religious despair which surrounded 
poor Sir Edward—“ strange, but this 
gloom only seems to make my light grow 
stronger. I used to talk about it—we 
all do—but never until my darlings were 
there, did I really believe in the other 
world.” 

And slowly, slowly, in the fluctu- 
ations of his lingering illness did she 
try to make it as clear to her husband 
as it was to herself. Sometimes she 
succeeded for a little, and then the sha- 
dows darkened down again. But I 
cannot, would not even if I could, 
dilate on the history of this terrible 
time, wherein day by day, week by 
week, and month by month, Josephine 
was taught the hardest lesson possible 
to a woman of her temperament, pa- 
tiently and without hope to endure. 

There is a song which of all others 
my dear old lady used most to like hear- 
ing me sing; it is in Mendelssohn’s 
Oratorio of “ St. Paul :” “ Be thou faith- 
ful until death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” I never hear it, with 
its sweet, clear tenor notes dying away 
in the words “Be thou faithful—be 
thou faithful until death,” without 
thinking of her. She was “ faithful.” 

Sir Edward had a long season of 
failing health ; but at last the death of 
which he was frightened came upon him 
unawares. The old heart disease, which 


had once been so carefully concealed 
from him, after lying dormant for years, 
till his wife herself had almost forgotten 
it, reappeared, and advanced quicker 
than the disease of the brain. It was 
well. That final time of complete 
idiocy, which the doctors warned her 
must be, and to which, though she kept 
up her strength to meet it, she some- 
times looked forward with indescribable 
dread, would never come. 

Her husband woke up one night, op- 
pressed with strange sensations, and 
asked, as his daughter Adrienne had 
asked, but oh, with what a different 
face,—“ Can this be dying?” 

It was; his wife knew it, and she 
had to tell him so. 

Let me cover over that awful scene. 
Bridget was witness to it, until even she 
was gently thrust away by her beloved 
mistress, who for more than an hour 
afterwards, until seclusion was no longer 
possible, locked the door. 

Towards morning, the mental horrors 
as well as the bodily sufferings of the 
dying man abated a little; but still he 
kept fixed upon his wife that frightened 
gaze, as if she, and she only, could save 
him, 

“Josephine!” he cried continually, 
“come near me—nearer still; hold me 
fast ; take care of me!” 

“T will,” she said, and lay down be- 
side him on the bed—her poor husband, 
all she had left in the world !—almost 
praying that it might be the will of 
God to lengthen out a little longer his 
hopeless, useless life, even though this 
might prove to herself a torture and a 
burthen greater than she could bear. 
But all the while she felt her wish was 
vain: that he must go—was already 
going. 

“ Edward,” she whispered, and took 
firm hold of the nerveless hand which 
more than thirty years ago had placed the 
wedding-ting upon her finger—“ Ed- 
ward, do not be afraid ; I am close beside 
you—to the very last.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but afterwards? 
Where am I going? ‘Tell me, where 
am I going? Or go with me. Can 
you not go with me?” 
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“T wish I could!” she sobbed. “Oh, 
Edward, I wish I could!” 

Then again she told him not to be 
afraid. ‘Say ‘Our Father,’ just as the 
children used to do at night. He is 
our Father. He will not harm you, 
He will only teach you—though how, I 
do not know: but surely, surely He will! 
Edward—husband,” pressing closer to 
his ear as the first struggles of death 
came on, and the blindness of death 
began to creep over his eyes. ‘There 
is nothing to be afraid of: God is 
good.” 

And then, when speech had quite 
failed him, Josephine crept down on her 
knees beside the bed, and repeated in 
her sweet, clear voice, “Our Father, 
which art in heaven,” to the end. 
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The words, comprehensible to the 
feeblest intellect, yet all that the sub- 
limest faith can arrive at, might have 
reached him, or might not, God knows! 
but the dying man’s struggles ceased, 
and a quiet look, not unlike his daughter 
Adrienne—the one of his children who 
most resembled him—came over his 
face. In that sudden “ lightening be- 
fore death” so often seen, he opened his 
eyes, and fixed them on his wife with 
the gaze almost of her young lover 
Edward Scanlan. She stooped and 
kissed him ; and while she was kissing 
him he slipped away, where she could 
not “take care” of him any more. 

Thither—it is not I who dare follow 
and judge him. Poor Sir Edward de 
sougainville ! 


To be continued. 








— 





THERE is an obsolete journal of fashion 
called La Belle Assemblée, which con- 
tains descriptions, not only of various 
and elaborate modes of costume—de- 
lightful to ladies—but also of the 
favourite forms of diversion of its time ; 
and in one of the numbers for the 
year 1800, the curious reader may find 
an article on the recreations of Paris, 
which gives an account of the Theatre 
Francais, and especially of the de- 
meanour of the audience at the rise of 
the curtain. The passage is worth 
transcribing, as an illustration of some 
national characteristics of the French 
people which have not caught the infec- 
tion of change amongst all the changing 
fashions brought forth in the course of 
the last seventy years. 

“The moment the curtain is seen to 
“ rise,” says the writer in the old peri- 
odical, “that instant confusion turns 
“ itself into order. Unlike our country- 
“ men, who call for silence by the word 
“ itself, the French express their wish 
“for attention by a noise which may 
“ be described as a prolongation of the 
“ syllable ish. After the curtain is once 
“up, it is expected that no person 
“ should interrupt the performance ; the 
“ established rule of a French audience 
‘is universal attention.” 

This attitude of attention is the same 
at the Théitre Francais now, as then. 
There is the same order, the same abso- 
lute silence observed, the same complete 
sympathy with the progress of the drama. 
Any casual interruption is instantly 
suppressed : silk dresses are not allowed 
to rustle, fans must not flutter, no whis- 
pers must circulate; the audience is 
expected to exist, for the time being, 
only for the actors, as the actors exist 
only for the audience. Between the 
acts of the piece comes the relaxation. 
Then most of the spectators leave their 
seats and throng the antechambers of 
the theatre, where the imagination still 
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finds a stimulus in art. Grand statues 
of dramatists, players, and poets, have 
their dwelling-place here, giving dignity 
to the amusement of the hour, as they 
suggest the immortality of genius. The 
hour passes ; the play is acted out when 
the curtain falls ; but the creative power 
which brings a noble drama into existence 
remains a treasured memory for a great 
nation. The marble statue of the man 
is the symbol of his genius carved out 
for unborn ages. The player who in- 
tensified the passions and realized the 
beauty which the poet conceived, stands 
by his side in sculptured glory, and 
shares his immortality. 

An author or an actor, passing through 
these halls, feels the stir of ambition 
within him, and a spectator entering 
them, full of the emotions which the 
stage has excited, feels satisfied that 
these are not vain things, and returns 
to the next lift of the curtain with a 
deepened interest. When audiences 
and actors are in such a condition of 
mutual sympathy, the actors are impelled 
to great efforts. An audience so atten- 
tive does not overlook excellence in the 
smallest performance—even in the de- 
livery of a message—and therefore 
every player has a sufficient motive for 
doing his best. 

A complete harmony—which is just- 
ness of proportion—an adequate skill in 
all the parts and in their combination, 
result from these influences, and an 
acted drama at the Frangais is a work of 
high art. When such players and such 
an audience are dealing with the work 
of a great author, the excellence pro- 
duced is of that kind which makes a 
permanent impression of delight upon 
the mind. 

There is a dramatic poem by Alfred 
de Musset, little known in England, 
called “ La Nuit d’Octobre.” It is not 
a play, it is a dialogue which takes place 
between the poet and his muse. The 
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poet—who is the victim of a fatal passion, 
whose soul is stained, whose life is cor- 
rupted by the poison of a misplaced 
love—is sitting by his deserted hearth 
in gloomy meditation when his muse 
addresses him with tender reproach. 
Why has he neglected her? why has he 
abandoned the dominion of beauty and 
truth which she had opened to him? 
In reply, he tells the history of his 
betrayal and his great despair; she 
answers with compassion and with an 
exhortation to return to her, and in her 
pure embrace to soothe his bruised 
heart, to accept the bitter past as a 
wholesome medicine, to slake his burn- 
ing thirst at the sweet waters of the 
stream of Helicon, to take her hand 
again and suffer her to lead him to the 
region of eternal glory. The poet listens, 
throws off his consuming lethargy, wor- 
ships, and is reconciled; and so the 
piece concludes—a piece depending for 
its interest exclusively upon the poetry 
of its passion and upon the truth with 
which this poetry is rendered in recita- 
tion. The dialogue is confined to two 
persons, one of whom is a visionary 
being behind a veil, and there is no 
movement but that of inward passion. 
No stir from without, no interruption 
even for a single instant to the seclusion 
of the poet’s study, no scenic effect, no 
action beyond the gestures of one un- 
happy man. There is probably no stage 
in the universe but that of the Francais 
where such a representation could attract 
and satisfy an audience ; there it does 
both satisfy and attract, and when Mdlle. 
Favart and M. Delaunay are playing in 
it the pit is inconveniently crowded, and 
yet the silence of the throng is like that 
of a single rapt listener, while Favart’s 
rich tones pour forth in tender music 
those delicious lines : 


“C'est une dure loi, mais une lois supréme, 
Vieille comme le monde et la fatalité, 
Qu’il nous faut du malheur recevoir le baptéme, 
Et qu’a ce triste prix tout doit étre acheté. 
Les Mmoissons pour murir ont besoin de rosée ; ; 
Pour vivre et pour sentir homme a besoin 
des pleurs : 
La joie a pour symbole une plante brisée, 
Humideencore de pluie et couvertede fleurs.” 
* * — * *~ 
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And the same throng trembles with the 
fever of a great passion, while Delau- 
nay’s exquisite art fills every syllable 
with anguish in the poet’s anathema: 


“ Honte & toi! femme & I’ceil sombre, 
Dont les funestes amours 
Ont enséveli dans l’ombre 
Mon printemps et mes beaux jours. 
C = ta voix, c’est ton sourire, 
C'est ton regard corrupteur 
Qui m’ont appris & maudire, 
Jusqu’au semblant du bonheur ; 
C’est ta jeunesse et tes charmes 
Qui mont fait désespérer, 
Et si je doute des larmes, 
C’est que je t’ai vu pleurer.” 
. 7 * o 


No one who has heard Delaunay’s 
tones, rising and falling in the rapid 
utterance of impetuous invective or the 
caressing languor of fond remembrance, 
following the alternations of tenderness 
and abhorrence, of yearning and of loath- 
ing which mark the progress of this 
great tragic poem—no one who has 
heard the soft persuasion of Favart’s 
muse pouring sweet melody into the 
poisoned chalice of her disciple—no one 
who has heard the music of the two 
voices mingling in their final reconcilia- 
tion can ever lose the sense of Beauty 
thus stimulated to the highest point by 
the poet and his interpreters. 

But where is the English pit, gallery, 
or dress circle which could tolerate these 
revelations of the poet’s mind with no 
other aid from without than that of the 
muse at the back of the scene, veiled, 
following his steps with slow, floating 
movement, extending her arms com- 
passionately towards him, but never 
meeting his eye ? 

It would be less impossible to find 
tragedians in London capable of per- 
forming, than auditors capable of listen- 
ing to such a scene ; indeed, throughout 
the whole of our great metropolis we 
cannot at the present day assemble a 
full audience willing to listen with un- 
divided attention to a dramatic poem or 
a poeticay drama. We have, indeed, no 
established drama, no playhouse where 
the manager can afford to wait. The 
Francais and the Opéra Comique, the 
Odéon, the Chiatelet, and the Grand 
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Qpéra, all the houses in Paris where the the higher regions of his art, where, be 
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internal anguish. The play, though the 
plot is of a disagreeable nature, is not 
an offence against morals, but it zs an 
offence against art. No human being 
could take any touch of pollution from 
this drama. The penalty of the trans- 
gressor is very bitter, and there is no 
scene of alluring tenderness to soften 
its effect. But young authors desiring 
to imitate M. Feuillet would be likely 
to enlarge the sphere of bad art by 
working with such a model before them 
—for it is only the intensity of the 
emotion which atones for the manner 
of its development. That intensity of 
passion, reached by the master’s hand, 
absorbs all the feeling and suspends the 
judgment of the spectator; but the 
slightest shortcoming would make it 
revolting to the taste. Indeed, the 
least failure of strength in the actress 
would be fatal to the piece, even 
as it stands, and M. Feuillet would 
hardly have ventured upon his con- 
cluding scene if he had not known the 
peculiar genius of Mdlle. Favart. So 
much regard for the special talent of 
an actress is not good either for author 
or player, and a beautiful drama is 
rarely produced under such an influence. 
The great fault in the construction of 
M. Feuillet’s “Julie” consists in its 
monotony of pain—in the absence of 
that relief which beauty gives, or should 
give, to the severest tragedy. Such a 
relief is afforded in the terrible tragedy 
of “ Lear” by the tenderness of Cordelia 
and the devotion of the fool to his 
master; and no perfect master of his art 
would allow any great tragic work to be 
complete without some touch of beauty 
of this kind. The true poet will not 
be content merely to lacerate the imagi- 
nation ; he will also elevate and soothe 
it. The scourge is too much in use in 
the modern French romantic school, 
and the imaginative faculties of the 
reader or spectator are in danger of 
being blunted or stunned by a long 
course of this savage treatment. It is 
to be found in many of the late pro- 
ductions of the French dramatists, and 
in some works of the most distinguished 
poets, as in Victor Hugo’s play of “Le 
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Roi s’amuse,” which is in some respects 
a grand production, and which would 
have taken its place among the master- 
pieces of creative genius if the poet had 
used more restraint ; if he had paused 
in the whirlwind of his passion, and had 
tempered the horror of his situations 
with some alternations. of repose and 
sweetness. If such writers as Victor 
Hugo, Feuillet, and Augier throw off 
the restraints of true art, and, in order 
to obtain violent and startling effects, 
abandon decorum and dignity, the 
players will come by degrees to follow 
their example, and instead of such 
finished artists as Favart and Delaunay 
we shall have shriekers and grimacers. 
Things have not yet arrived at so bad 
a pass as this; but the tendency of the 
modern school of fiction in France (and 
in England also) is in this direction, 
and it is the business of the honest 
critic to speak words of warning while 
there is yet time. The English acted 
drama is past hope—it is dead, without 
achance of resurrection ; but the French 
stage lives yet, is still vigorous, is still 
fresh, and still maintains the elements 
of beauty within it uncorrupted. It 
runs the risk of descending to a lower, 
but it has the means of rising to a 
higher life. 

Critics still watch over it, poets still 
nourish it; and if only the genius of 
the dramatist can be brought to recognise 
the great responsibilities of his calling, 
he may make the Parisian stage the 
focus of true imperishable art and the 
promoter of intellectual progress. The 
French people are remarkable for the 
swiftness and vividness of their sympa- 
thies; they are quick to feel and to 
express feeling ; that is to say, they are 
an essentially dramatic people, specially 
subject to the immediate influences of 
eloquence, and to the shows of passion. 
Their impulse is not less prompt for 
good than for evil, and therefore the 
dramatic poet in France holds a most 
important office. He has the emotions 
of an emotional people at his command, 
and may rouse their brutal instincts by 
scenes of physical force, or lift them 
by the sense of beauty into the region 
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of spiritual thought and lofty emotion. 
It is never the proper function of the 
dramatist to preach; but by the show 
of noble passion and the sweet harmo- 
nies of true poetry, he may imperceptibly 
educate the ssthetic instincts of his 
audience, and with the growth of purity 
of taste a refinement of the moral 
sense will advance. Aisthetic develop- 
ment will not take the place of moral 
and religious training, but it will assist 
their influence. When Mr. Phelps di- 
rected a series of classical dramatic 
performances at Sadlers’ Wells, the 
public-houses were for the first time 
deserted; and at the eating-houses, 
where working men refreshed themselves 
at the close of the evening entertain- 
ments, discussions on the Shakespearian 
characters replaced coarse jests and 
indecent talk. The gradual improve- 
ment of audiences, who at the beginning 
of this undertaking were riotous and 
ill-behaved, manifested the good effect 
of these well-regulated performances, 
and this improvement became every 
day more marked, while drunkenness 
and street brawls rapidly diminished. 
The effect was a very marked one; the 
case was worthy of official consideration ; 
and a grant from Government to the 
theatre of Sadlers’ Wells, to promote 
the representation of the legitimate 
drama, might have produced a salutary 
and permanenteffect upon the population 
of the north of London. But English 
governments will not condescend to 
notice the national drama. 

The proper production of the Shake- 
spearian drama is a costly undertaking, 
and it happened to Mr. Phelps, as it 
has happened to other lessees, that he 
found himself unable to cope for long 
with the expense involved in this 
classical entertainment, and having no 
assistance from without, he was forced 
to abandon his project. 

At Dresden the drama is no less 


artistic than at Paris. The harmony is 
not less perfect between the players, 
and the pieces habitually performed are 
even of a higher order than those at 
the Francais, but here again we have 
the support of Government afforded to 
this fine national entertainment, and at 
this theatre actors are engaged for life. 
It is further to go, however, for a play 
to Dresden than to Paris, and also the 
German language is less universally 
understood than the French. For this 
reason it is to the endowed playhouses 
of Paris that the stranded English 
playgoer directs his hope, welcoming 
with enthusiasm every new work of 
excellence which appears at the Fran- 
cais. A piece just now produced called 
“Les Ouvriers” is to be mentioned 
with satisfaction as a step in the right 
direction. It is slight in construction, 
but graceful, agreeable, and blameless ; 
and it is written in finished verse. It 
has been very favourably received. Let 
authors assure themselves that the best 
works will command, if not the most 
immediate enthusiasm, certainly the 
most permanent success, and let those 
who have the immortal gift of genius 
work for immortality. Let them re- 
ject the tricks which startle a public 
into temporary attention. Let them 
abjure the spasm and the convulsion 
which has more in it of artifice than 
art ; let them renounce the abnormal for 
the true; let them beware of taking 
monsters for models; let them apply 
the precious gifts of imagination and 
eloquence to the interpretation of na- 
ture’s eternal harmonies and endless 
beauties ; let them invest their genius 
with the highest attributes of humanity, 
so that their works may not merely 
endure for the fashion of a period, but 
outlive the prejudice of nationalities 
and the vicissitudes of time. 
é. B 
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THE HOSTEL SYSTEM IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


BY THE REV. G. G, BRADLEY, M.A, 


On pp. 206, 207, and again on pp. 610, 
611, of the Report of the School Inquiry 
Commission, are some remarks on what 
is there called “the Hostel System.” 
The remarks are entirely in favour of 
that system, and some of the argu- 
ments adduced are, so far as they go, 
unanswerable. 

But the question is one of great im- 
portance, and deserves somewhat fuller 
discussion than it has yet received. The 
discussion will be simplified by con- 
fining our attention to what are called 
first grade schools, z.e. schools where the 
pupils receive instruction to the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, as distinguished 
from those where the limit of age is 
fixed at from two to three years earlier. 

Such schools may be at once divided 
into two classes—day schools and board- 
ing schools. The classification is some- 
what imperfect, as there are large and 
important schools which combine in 
different degrees the characteristics of 
each class. At Cheltenham, for instance, 
one of the largest schools in England, 
at least one-third of the pupils are day 
boys, the rest boarders ; at King’s Col- 
lege the proportion is, perhaps, reversed ; 
and even at Rugby and Harrow, and in 
some degree at Eton, a certain number 
of day scholars form a not unimportant 
element in the composition of the 
school. 

For practical purposes, however, those 
only need be considered day schools 
where the boarding-house for pupils fills 
no more than a secondary place in the 
general plan of the school, and where 
the great mass of the pupils live with 
their parents. 

The importance of such institutions 
is great and growing. Such schools as 
the City of London School in the south of 
England, and the Manchester Grammar 
School in the north, compete successfully 


year after year at both Universities with 
the pupils of the best of the great schools 
of England, new or old. It is perfectly 
clear that the best intellectual training 
can be received by boys who live with 
their parents in London, or in our large 
towns, and attend schools where the 
boarding-house is almost or entirely un- 
known. Indeed, it would be easy to 
show that pupils trained at such schools 
enjoy many advantages which are out 
of the reach of the Harrovian or 
Rugbeian. ‘The boy of studious habits 
and active brain may work in the 
comparative quiet of home, undisturbed 
by the temptations, amusements, and, 
it might be added, the multifarious 
occupations and cares which fall to the 
lot of a leading member of a closely- 
knit organization. He will be tempted 
neither to give up his life to cricket, 
nor his hours to gossip, nor his thoughts 
to the often pressing cares of the minia- 
ture statesmanship of school. Far more 
than this, the very atmosphere which he 
breathes is, if less healthful to the body 
than the air of Wiltshire Downs or Eton 
playing-fields, beyond comparison more 
stimulating in some respects to the brain 
and intellect. ‘The London boy lives, if 
not in the midst of great events, yet at 
least in a place which reverberates with 
their echoes; he cannot easily, he cer- 
tainly will not if of average mental 
capacity and sensitiveness, grow up in 
profound ignorance of the course of con- 
temporary history, of the names, the 
words, the measures of great Englishmen, 
of the facts which shake and shape the 
world. Again, he lives within easy 
reach of libraries, museums, pictures. 
He need not grow up to manhood with- 
out having even seen a single great 
painting, ora single masterpiece of ancient 
or modern art. He may find in a mere 
occasional visit to the British Museum, 
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or to South Kensington, or to the Na- 
tional Gallery, worlds opened to him 


which are closed, from the very force of 


circumstances, to his cousin whose home 
is in a village and his school in a market- 
town. It may be added that home-life 
is favourable to a free and spontaneous 
development of his special faculties, his 
own distinctive tastes and character. 
Those who are familiar with public 
school life know well its tendency more 
or less to thwart and repress social, 
moral, and intellectual individuality, to 
mould the individual to one pattern, to 
laugh down “ oddities,” to (I fear it 
must be said) discourage genius. In 
all these respects, and they are many 
and weighty, the day scholar in London 
(or even any other great centre of popu- 
lation and commerce) has undeniable 
advantages. 

Doubtless there is another side to 
the picture. All homes are not favour- 
able to intellectual or even moral growth. 
There are many boys who by leaving 
home for a good public school are gainers 
by the change in every way—morally, 
socially, physically, intellectually. Nor 
is it possible for one, who has had 
unusual opportunities of testing both 
systems, to be blind to the fact that 


some of the most valuable elements of 


public school life are lost to the boy 


who is educated in a day school. If 


Goethe is right in saying that Genius 
shapes itself in solitude, he is equally 
right in saying that Character is formed 
by contact with the stream of life. 
Those who know the life of any of the 
best of our great schools, know that 
if the dangers of that life to individual 
temperaments are undeniable, so also 
are its opportunities. No home life can 
be compared to that spent at a public 
school, supposing the time there to 
have been well used, for calling out the 
powers which will aid the future soldier 
or clergyman or colonist or ruler or 
statesman, for testing and strengthening 
the will, for enltivating and widening 
the sympathetic and social faculties, for 
fitting the future citizen of a free 
country to take part in public affairs, 
to act as a member of an organized 


community. Nor should the many 
charms and solid advantages, even in 
an educational sense, of a country life, 
as opposed to a town life, be lost sight 
of ; nor, however unanswerable may be 
the arguments against an excessive 
devotion of time and powers to athletic 
sports, should the real and unquestion- 
able value of organized out-of-door pur- 
suits, to the youth of our age and nation, 
be for a moment doubted. Cricket and 
foot-ball, after all that has been justly, 
and unjustly, said for and against them, 
are and will remain important elements 
in an Englishman’s education. 

Lastly, there are many boys to whose 
bodily development town life is not 
relatively but absolutely prejudicial ; 
still more who are unsuited or disin- 
clined to take advantage of the edu- 
cational opportunities of the life of a 
great town, and who find infinite and 
lifelong benefit from the mingled disci- 
pline and freedom of the organized and 
social life of a public school. However 
manifest the advantages, and however 
great the future influence on education, 
of the great day school, it is clear that 
the other institution, the large boarding 
school (it is not necessary to apologize 
fur the name), will remain as a per- 
manent and necessary rival even for the 
use of families resident in our great 
towns. To a large number of parents, 
the question is not one of choice, but of 
necessity. 

But the public school of the latter 
kind may be at once divided into two 
classes. Here. again the division may 
not be perfect and exhaustive, but it is 
real, and, as will be shown further on, 
lies deep. Eton, Harrow, Rugby, the 
remodelled Winchester, and the future 
Charter-house, among the older schools 
—Cheltenham, Clifton, Malvern, among 
the new, are instances of one class. 
In all these schools, the boys (set- 
ting aside the day boys or ezternes) 
live in separate boarding-houses, analo- 
gous to the different colleges of a 
university, and meet only in school or 
school amusements. On the other hand, 
at not a few of the newer foundations, 
at Marlborough, Wellington College, 
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Rossal]l, and Haileybury, an opposite 
system prevails. With some exceptions, 


all the pupils are, to use the words of 


the Report above quoted, “ boarded not 
“in the masters’ houses, but in an 
“establishment belonging to the go- 
*vernors ; and the profits of keeping 
“this establishment go to the general 
“fund of the school, and are at the 
“disposal of the governors for school 
* purposes.” “The same plan,” it is 
added, “is adopted at all the county 
“schools, one great merit of which 
*‘ consists in the combination of cheap- 
*« ness with efficiency.” 

It is to this system which, under the 
name of the Hostel System, the Com- 
missioners give their unqualified ap- 
proval. They do so on two grounds. 
First, “‘ That the boarding-house system 
** pays the masters very unevenly. <A 
“master who has a boarding-house and 
“a large number of boarders is paid 
“highly, one who has no_ boarding- 
* house gets far less ; but on the Hostel, 
“or college system, the governors are 
“able to bring the salaries more nearly 
“to a graduated scale, and it becomes 
“* fur easier to supply the school with a 
“ proper staff of assistants.” 

The second, and more unanswerable 
reason given in favour of the Hostel 
system, is its greater economy. 

The question is evidently one of very 
great importance. Its bearing on the 
large number of schools, of all grades, 
which are likely, we hope, to be founded 
ere long, is immediate and evident ; any 
grand mistake would be irrevocable, or, 
at least, productive of great evil, and 
it seems well that the relative merits 
and demerits of the two systems, the 
Boarding-house and the Hostel, should 
be more closely sifted. 

On the question of economy there 
can be no dispute, no difference of 
opinion. It will, unquestionably, cost 
far less to build accommodation for 500 
or 400 boys in a single group of 
buildings than it will to build eight 
or ten separate establishments, each 
adapted both for a boarding-house and 
a family residence for a master. 

Again, the permanent annual expendi- 
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ture, on the hostel system, will evidently 
be far less. A common kitchen, a com- 
mon staff of servants, a single manage- 
ment, are only some among the many 
items which will tell heavily in favour 
of the hostel. 
And on this ground alone, in schools 
where a low, or relatively low, rate of 
charge is an essential feature of the aim 
and purpose of the school, the hostel 
system, with or without some modifi- 
cation, is essential. Its principle is sure 
to be adopted for a very large pro- 
portion of the endowed schools of the 
future. 
On the other hand, it may be well to 
point out some drawbacks of the system 
which the Commissioners have left un- 
touched. This can best be done by 
supposing a case in which it is adopted 
without any modification or check. 
The buildings, we will say, are suf- 
ficient for the accommodation of from 
300 to 500 boys. They include dormi- 
tories, sitting-rooms, class-rooms, and 
every requisite and comfort consistent 
with economy. The head-master, pre- 
sumably a married man, lives in a family 
residence ; the other masters have rooms, 
answering to those of college tutors, in 
different parts of the school buildings. 
Economically, the advantage of such 
a system, as compared with that of 
Rugby or Eton, needs hardly to be 
stated. The fifteen or twenty-five as- 
sistant-masters are, from the nature of 
the case, on the one system celibates ; 
on the other, to a large proportion, 
married men. The income which is 
afiluence to the former would be poverty 
to the latter; the difference will be 
so much gain to the school funds. 
Again, the masters are freed from all 
so to speak, commercial transactions 
with boys or their parents. The insti- 
tution provides the food and lodging, 
and pays the fixed salaries ; no one can 
accuse them of sacrificing the health or 
comfort of their pupils for the sake of 
their own pockets. The temptations 
either to extravagance or parsimony are 
withdrawn. The relation of a boy’s 
tutor to his parent is, so far, improved. 
The boys, moreover, are, in some re- 
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spects, gainers. The advantages of the 
school, if a good one, are more evenly 
distributed. The boy does not, as he 
may elsewhere, lose half the benefit of 
the school by being sent to an inferior 
“house.” He can choose his com- 
panions from a far larger number. The 
inspiriting feeling, that he is a member 
of a great society, comes more nearly 
home to him. Common pursuits are 
more easily carried on, common arrange- 
ments made on a large scale, by a great 
community, than bya numberof detached 
societies, isolated each from its neigh- 
bour, and wholly closed against each 
other from darkness till the following 
morning. The school choral society, 
the debating society, flourish instead of 
having to struggle with difficulties—the 
boys are more easily assembled for work 
or any other purpose. In the Surrey 
County School—a school of the second 
grade—where the highest payment is 
30. a year, a boy can attend every 
school lesson, every service in chapel, 
without stepping from under cover. The 
Harrovian or Rugbeian may have a long 
walk to and fro many times a day 
through rain or snow. The health of 
the school can be, and generally is, 
placed under central and constant su- 
pervision; one or more infirmaries 
secure careful and kind nursing—per- 
fect isolation in infectious cases, con- 
stant medical care. Lastly, to pass to a 
different topic, it is probable that a 
master of energy and character will im- 
press himself, so to speak, more readily 
and more markedly on a school of this 
character, than on one consisting of a 
number of separate communities. 

All this is true ; yet the drawbacks are 
considerable, and should be fairly stated. 
In the first place, it is quite true that 
the masters absorb far less of the funds 
devoted by parents to the education of 
their boys than elsewhere. But why 
so? Because, and simply because, they 
are less well paid ; they are single, and 
in the unmodified hostel system must 
be so, and every married master is so 
far a breach in the fabric. The disad- 
vantages of this are obvious. There is 
no class in a Protestant country vowed 
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to celibacy: marriage and a home are 
the natural aim of at least the larger 
proportion of Englishmen, not least of 
those who embrace the very arduous 
and wearing profession of the educator. 
But the hostel system frowns on matri- 
mony. The results are manifold, In 
the first place, the able scholar, who 
with some hesitation abandons the bar 
or the parish and takes to education 
with the distinct or half-formed purpose 
of an early marriage, gladly accepts the 
mastership at Rugby, Harrow, or Eton, 
for he knows that this will enable him 
to marry, and give him a competence 
and a home for life; but he turns away 
from the hostel, for he knows that 
marriage there will be impossible. Or 
he goes, but he goes avowedly only 
for a time, and to learn his profession 
with the full intention of leaving it on 
the first fair opportunity. Now, teach- 
ing—especially the teaching of boys 
in large classes, and of boys who, 
like English boys in general, are not 
eager to fill up any deficiency in their 
teacher by zeal on their own part—is an 
art slowly learnt; no one teaches it ; 
we have no Ecole normale, and no one 
acquires it without much pains, and 
more or less of failure. And the hostel 
system loses the apprentice too often 
just as he has learnt his trade : he goes 
to carry his dearly-bought skill and ex- 
perience elsewhere, and a new learner, 
who may or may not be an apt one, 
succeeds him. 

It is needless to add, that it is not 
the teaching only of the school which is 
imperilled by a constant change of mas- 
ters. In the eyes of the English school- 
boy the new master is, if not like a new 
boy, looked on as belonging to another 
and inferior state of being to his own, 
yet unqualified for exerting any great 
influence, and has to go through a cer- 
tain period of probation before he can 
hope to do so, 

But the advocate of the separate 
house system has not yet exhausted his 
arguments, The position of assistant- 
master on the hostel system is, he will 
say, attractive no doubt to many young 
and vigorous men. They enjoy the close 
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intimacy with their colleagues which it 
naturally involves; the sound, sight, 
and presence of the young life by which 
they are constantly surrounded, is to 
them grateful and invigorating; they 
find no lack of companionship with their 
equals when their work is done, no 
limit to happy intercourse with their 
pupils in their rooms or out of doors. 
But, on the other side, there are many 
natures no less able and no less vigorous, 
to whose full development more isola- 
tion, more independence, more self-cul- 
ture than is consistent with residence in 
a master’s rooms within college walls, 
is absolutely necessary. The master of 
a house at Rugby or elsewhere is in 
many respects an independent authority. 
It is not merely that he can, for some 
limited portion of the day, breathe 
another atmosphere than that of school, 
nor that he can introduce his pupils 
from time to time to some of the refining 
and softening influences of a cultivated 
home. From the very nature of the 
case he occupies a more prominent and 
in many ways a more influential posi- 
tion than he would under the opposite 
system. Within his house he is prac- 
tically supreme, and, if a man of im- 
pressive character, may impress himself 
upon his pupils morally, socially, and 
intellectually, to a degree almost impos- 
sible elsewhere. Under the opposite 
(the more centralised) system, innumer- 
able questions of detail and management 
will be constantly brought by boys and 
parents before the highest authority, of 
which the head-master here will never 
hear a syllable. For under what may be 
called the more local government of the 
older systein, the centres of government 
and authority in all but the most im- 
portant matters are greatly multiplied. 
The able men who have in large num- 
bers been attracted, within the last forty 
years, intoschool-work, find nosmall scope 
for the exercise of their powers of ruling, 
influencing, and organizing ; the central 
authority is less incessantly invoked ; the 
head-master is less liable to be crushed 
by the hundred petty cares of a great 
school, less liable to sink into the over- 
worked functionary or the drudging 
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pedagogue. Hours, which in one who 
is to instruct the intellectual élite of 
the school, to preach in the College 
chapel, to represent a great institution 
elsewhere, should be devoted to the en- 
largement of his own knowledge, or 
the cultivation of his higher faculties, 
are not consumed by investigating every 
case of misbehaviour among sume hun- 
dreds of boys, or corresponding on 
every detail of school life with hundreds 
of parents, who, in default of other 
constituted authorities, will come to him 
daily for information or advice, with 
complaints or inquiries, and a certain 
portion of whom are sure to be unreason- 
able. And it cannot be too strongly 
insisted on, that if the hostel school is 
in any way to be the rival of those 
founded on the older plan, it will be 
essential that every pains should be 
taken to strengthen the authority 
of the duly-qnalified assistant-masters 
in the eyes alike of parents, of boys, 
and of themselves, to encourage them to 
accept responsibility, and to avoid the 
mistake of leaving a large society of 
boys to be governed, and of parents to 
be satisfied, by a single brain and a staff 
of “ushers.” For it is not only the good 
government of the school, and the pos- 
sibility of a head-master’s mental or 
physical constitution surviving the cease- 
less wear and tear, which is at stake. 
No body of governors is exempt from 
error; an appointment may be made, 
even where no unworthy views or in- 
vincible prejudice may lead them to 
betray a sacred trust, of a head-master 
who may fail on trial to fulfil the ex- 
pectations formed of him. He may be 
deficient in temper or tact, or vigour 
or firmness, or knowledge of boys, and 
inferior as a schoolmaster to men who 
in another field would be far below him. 
Under the centralized system he may 
endanger the very existence of theschool ; 
his incapacity, his failings, are sure to 
tell; and if his assistants are as a rule 
either inexperienced or entrusted with 
scant authority, or with positions un- 
recognised by the parent or the school- 
boy, they may tell with fatal effect. 
Under the other system the vessel rides 
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the storm with more anchors than one. 
The appointment of an inefficient or 
even inexperienced head-master may be 
a blow to the one class of school ; it 
will be a far more serious blow to the 
other. 

The result of these considerations 
points, it may be urged, to a somewhat 
different conclusion to that of the Com- 
missioners; their statement that the 
hostel system makes it easier to supply 
the school with a proper staff of assist- 
ants will be gravely questioned both on 
@ priort grounds and on those of ex- 
perience ; and it is earnestly to be desired 
that those who will preside over the 
organization of future schools will on no 
account overlook the enormous import- 
ance of so far modifying the system as 
to provide for a certain number of the 
assistant masters being able to look for- 
ward to devoting themselves perma- 
nently and cheerfully to the school to 
which they are appointed, and may so 
form a permanent nucleus, a constant 
factor, in a necessarily shifting staff. 
The arguments in favour of so doing 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely. 

But it is time to return to the effects 
of the hostel system on the pupils. 
The strong side has been stated fully, 
and is warmly felt by the writer of 
these remarks; but the weak side is yet 
to come, and should be fully faced, 
realized, and borne in mind by all con 
cerned with present or future schools of 
the kind. 

The moral aspect of the question may 
take precedence. Here the very num- 
bers are a difficulty. Setting aside 
obvious difficulties in the way of dis- 
cipline and control, there will be a ten- 
dency for the school to group itself 
horizontally—if the expression may be 
used—rather than vertically ; for the 
older, the more advanced and refined 
members of the school, to see little of, 
and have little influence over, those of 
the middle and lower portions. The 
division into boarding-houses counteracts 
this tendency, and throws the sixth- 
form boy into more intimate relations 
w.th his juniors,—tends to efface, so to 
speak, some of the coarser and darker 


features of school life, as embodied in 
the undue prominence of the loud, 
strong, muscular, but dull, or idle, or 
vicious “big boy.” But in the large 
world of the hostel system there will 
always be a danger of the intellect and 
the conscience that rise above the school- 
boy average being repelled and silenced 
by numbers; the tax and strain on the 
moral courage of the nobler spirit will 
be heavier, the trial of resisting a low 
tone more severe. Noble and vigorous 
characters will be produced, but the 
effort required for nobleness and vigour 
will be greater. Evil, too, will have a 
tendency to spread more easily, to escape 
notice more readily for a time, and to 
find a larger field. These dangers are 
undeniable; on the other hand, it is 
quite true that they may be greatly 
reduced by a wise arrangement of build- 
ings, by such modified assimilation to 
the separate system as is not incom- 
patible with the “hostel.” And some 
points may be urged on the other side. 
It is undeniable that a bad and low 
state of morality may smoulder long 
undiscovered in a small society, but is 
more likely to come to the surface in 
flame in a larger number; that the 
masters and the public are more likely 
to know the best and the worst of a 
community of 400 or 500 boys all living 
together; and that if the general tone 
will be probably in some points inferior 
to that of the markedly good “ house” 
elsewhere, it will as probably be superior 
to that of the markedly bad one. 1t may 


be added, also, that these large bodies of 


boys are singularly impressible to good 
influences as well as to bad; that the 
boy or the master of strong character 
sets his mark on them more readily 
than on a school differently organized. 
It may be questioned whether the mar- 
vellous influence exercised by the late 
Bishop of Calcutta at Marlborough, could 
have been won so shortly, or felt so 
widely, at any of our older schools. 
Intellectually, we fear—though we 
speak with some reserve—that the 
balance must, on the whole, be in 
favour of the more expensive—the 
boarding- house svstem. More than one 
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reason may be given for this. In the 
first place, the far larger emoluments 
offered to the assistant masters must 
inevitably secure a larger proportion of 
men likely to stimulate and awaken the 
minds of the young. Again, the in- 
valuable—invaluable to the boy of stu- 
dious turn—possession of a separate 
study can only from the nature of things 
be obtained by the few under the more 
economical hostel system. Besides this, 
the mere necessities of discipline will 
inevitably make the life of the hostel- 
boy less free than that of his rival at 
Rugby and elsewhere. Three or four 
hundred boys cannot be left alone for 
hours together indoors on long winter 
evenings; and the mere fact of super- 
vision, or still more the constant com- 
panionship of an unsympathetic crowd, 
will tend to repress individual tastes for 
reading or knowledge. The Haileybury 
or Marlborough hoy may be at least as 
diligent in preparing his school-work 
as the Rugbeian or Harrovian ; but the 
slowly amassed library of well-read poets 
or historians, that grows and expands, 
and is carefully dusted and displayed 
on his study shelves, is, from the nature 
of the case, denied him till towards 
the end of his career; till his regular 
school-work has become exceedingly 
heavy, and the letters from home, and 
his own thoughts, begin to turn to the 
obtaining a scholarship rather than to 
self-cultivation. 

Yet even here the experience of the 
present writer and of others proves 
that much may be done, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the endowed 
school of the future, if constituted, as 
it probably will be, mainly on the hostel 
system, will contain carefully-arranged 
libraries and spacious reading-rooms, 
where the member of a large and noisy 
society may obtain the divine gifts of 
silence and of solitude—that the founder 
of the Adderley Library at Marlborough 
will find many imitators. 

lastly, it may be well to add one 
word on the relative advantages of the 
two systems as regards the physical 
health of their inmates. 

The balance here will, or may pro- 
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bably, be on the whole in favour of the 
hostel system. If the buildings are 
properly arranged, duly ventilated, mode- 
rately spacious, adequately warmed, and 
so contrived as to make it possible for 
even the careless boy to leave one part 
of the building for another without wet 
feet and a wet skin; and if there is due 
and constant medical attendance and 
supervision, the advantages over the 
opposite system are obvious; failing 
these precautions, given inadequate 
accommodation, incessant exposure, de- 
fective ventilation, and permanently low 
temperature in severe weather, the 
result is easily foretold. Yet even if all 
these evils are, as they doubtless will 
be, carefully avoided, one drawback will 
still remain, which a fair estimate of 
the two systems ought not to omit. 
The infectious epidemic, to the intro- 
duction of which both will be about 
equally exposed, will be found less easy 
to arrest on the hostel system. It is 
not only that the mere agglomeration 
of human beings is favourable to their 
diffusion, but the absence, so to speak, 
of bulk-heads in the vessel—the fact 
that three, four, or five times a day the 
whole school are assembled for 
time in a common building for meals or 
worship—is an element in the calculation 
not to be lost sight of, though the 
details of the question belong rather to 
a professional than to a general discus 
sion of the merits of the system. 

The general conclusion to which 
these remarks point is in no way con 
tradictory to that at which the Com 
missioners have arrived in the volume 
which contains their invaluable and 
interesting Report. In a large propor- 
tion of the schools of the future, the 
hostel system will certainly be adopted. 
But enough may have been said to 
indicate the special drawbacks of that 
system, as recognised by one who has 
the strongest reasons to be sensible of 
its incontestable advantages. Let the 
Founders of the future Hostel School 
keep steadily in view the strong points 
of the opposite system, and so arrange 
their buildings and organize their insti- 
tution as to make it possible for those 
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to whom its practical management will 
be entrusted to secure some at least of 
the best characteristics of the one plan 
without surrendering the distinctive 
features of the other. Let them hold 
firmly their one central idea, the single 
management, for the public benefit, of 
the board and maintenance of pupils, 
and of a large proportion of the 
masters. Let them centralize to the 
utmost the kitchen, the household de- 
partment, the general finances. Let 
the salaries of the masters, whether 
fixed or variable, be settled by autho- 
rity, and settled, it is needless to add, 
on an equitable, considerate, and liberal 
basis. Let them carefully avoid the 
double mistake of unduly overwhelming 
their Head with petty cases, and un- 
duly grudging his assistants responsi- 
bility and position. Let them aim at 
such modifications of their system as 
shall secure a permanent element of 
well-trained and well-remunerated edu- 
cators on their staff, remembering that, 
without such men, the best-devised 
organization will be a delusion and a 
failure. Let them so plan their build- 
ings as to give to every boy some 
smaller sphere within the, to him, great 
world of school, a second home within 
which he can first learn and practise 
the duties and the virtues of a young 
citizen and patriot, to the members of 
which he may feel bound by nearer 
ties, and within which he can find 
special help and guidance, friends and 
companions, some quiet, some approach 
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to privacy, some substantial substitute 
for the “House” and study which claim 
so large a part of the affections of the 
Harrovian or Rugbeian. That these 
advantages can be secured under the 
hostel system is unquestionable; the 
possibility of doing so in no small 
measure lies within the experience of 
the writer ; but it is to be remembered 
that even with the most enlightened 
governing body and the most devoted 
staff of masters their entire or only 
imperfect realization, and the difliculty 
or ease with which they can be obtained, 
will depend to no small amount on the 
degree in which they have been steadily 
kept in view from the commencment, 
provided for alike in the structure of 
the buildings and in the minds of the 
Founders. The grouping together of 
large masses of boys, far from the 
softening influences of home, is so 
serious and grave a matter, so fruitful 
in great and noble results, and so 
fraught with possibilities of infinite 
evil, that no wise man would venture 
to attempt it without due thought and 
careful consideration ; and it is from 
the hope of suggesting some practical 
considerations for those who will have 
to plan and to govern the schools which 
will, it is hoped, be the best fruits of 
last year’s legislation, that the writer of 
these pages has, with some hesitation, 
given publicity to remarks which were 
originally drawn up with a different 
object, and may have but little interest 
for the public in general. 











THE NUPTIALS OF PELEUS AND THETIS. 
CATULLUs lxiv. 1—75. 


Born on Pelion height, so legend hoary relateth, 

Pines once floated adrift on Neptune billowy streaming 

On to the Phasis flood, to the borders A®tean. 

Then did a chosen array, rare bloom of valorous Argos, 

Fain from Colchian earth her fleece of glory to ravish, 

Dare with a keel of swiftness adown salt seas to be fleeting, 
Swept with fir-blades oary the fair level azure of Ovean. 
Then that deity bright, who keeps in cities her high ward, 
Made to delight them a car, to the light breeze airily scudding, 
Texture of upright pine with a keel’s curved rondure uniting. 
That first sailer of ail burst ever on Amphitrite. 

Scarcely the forward snout tore up that wintery water, 
Scarcely the wave foamed white to the reckless harrow of oarsmen, 
Straight from amid white eddies arose wild faces of Ocean, 
Nereid, earnest-eyed, in wonderous admiration. 

Then, not after again, saw ever mortal unharmed 

Sea-born Nymphs unveil limbs flushing naked about them, 
Stark to the nursing breasts from foam and billow arising. 
Then, so stories avow, burn’d Peleus hotly to Thetis, 

Then to a mortal lover abode not Thetis unhceding, 

Then did a father agree Peleus with Thetis unite him. 

O in an aureat hour, O born in bounteous ages, 
God-sprung heroes, hail: hail, mother of all benediction, 

You my song shall address, you melodies everlasting : 

Thee most chiefly, supreme in glory of heavenly bridal, 
Peleus, stately defence of Thessaly. Iuppiter even 

Gave thee his own fair love, thy mortal pleasure approving. 
Thee could Thetis inarm, most beauteous Ocean-daughter ? 
Tethys adopt thee, her own dear grandchild’s wooer usurping ? 
Ocean, who earth’s vast globe with a watery girdle inorbeth ? 

When the delectable hour those days did fully determine, 
Straightway then in crowds all Thessaly flock’d to the palace, 
Thronging hosts uncounted, a company joyous approaching. 
Many a gift they,carry, delight their faces illumines. 

Left is Seyros afar, and Phthia’s bowery Tempe, 
Vacant Crannon’s homes, unvisited high Larisa, 
Towards Pharsalia’s halls, Pharsalia’s only they hie them. 
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Bides no tiller afield; necks soften of oxen in idlesse ; 
Feel not a prong’d crook’d hoe lush vines all weedily trailing ; 
Tears no steer deep clods with a downward coulter unearthed ; 
Prunes no hedgez’s bill broad-verging verdurous arbours ; 

Steals a deforming rust on ploughs left rankly to moulder. 

But that sovran abode, each sumptuous inly retiring 
Chamber, aflame with gold, with silver is all resplendent ; 





Thrones gleam ivory-white ; cup-crown’d blaze brightly the tables ; Tt 
All the domain with treasure of empery gaudily flushes. = 
There, set deeply within the remotest centre a bridal th: 
Bed doth a goddess inarm; smooth ivory glossy from Indies, Hi 
Robed in roseate hues, rich seashells’ purple adorning. fol 
It was a broidery freak’d with tissue of images olden, th 
One whose curious art did blazon valour of heroes. to 
Gazing forth from a beach of Dia the billow-resounding, 
Look’d on a vanish’d fleet, on Theseus quickly departing, Ir 
Restless in unquell’d passion, a feverous heart, Ariadne. ou 
Scarcely her eyes yet seem their seeming clearly to vision. th 
You might guess that arous’d from slumber’s drowsy betrayal, Et 
Sand-engirded, alone, then first she knew desolation. wi 
He the betrayer—his oars with fugitive hurry the waters a 
Beat, each promise of old to the winds given idly to bear them. as 
Him from amid shore-weeds doth Minos’ daughter, in anguish Tl 
Rigid, a Bacchant-form, dim-gazing stonily follow, ba 
Stonily still, wave-tost on a sea of troublous affliction. of 
Holds not her yellow locks the tiara’s feathery tissue ; la 
Veils not her hidden breast light brede of drapery woven ; - 
Binds not a cincture smooth her bosom’s orbed emotion. bi 
Widely from each fair limb that footward-fallen apparel I 
Drifts its lady before, in billowy salt loose-playing. qt 
Not for silky tiara nor amice gustily floating w 
Recks she at all any more ; thee, Theseus, ever her earnest w 
Heart, all clinging thought, all chained fancy requireth. - 
Ah unfortunate! whom with miseries ever crazing, % 
Thorns in her heart deep planted, affray’d Erycina to madness, al 
From that earlier hour, when fierce for victory Theseus th 
Started alert from a beach deep-inleted of Pirzus, A 
Gain’d Gortyna’s abode, injurious halls of oppression. eC 
Pp 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION, 


THREE LECTURES 


BY EDWARD A. 


FREEMAN, ESQ. 


Tuese three lectures were read before the Literary and Philosophical Institution 
at Kingston-on-Hull, on January 3d, 5th, and 7th, 1870, and they are printed, 


with a few verbal corrections, as they were then read. 


It will be at once seen 


that they forestall several of the questions which have been raised in Professor 
Huxley’s Lecture before the Sunday League, and in the controversy which has 


followed upon it. 


For that very reason it has been thought better not to recast 


them in any way, but to leave them in their original shape as lectures addressed 
to a popular audience before that controversy began, 


LECTURE I. 
Ir we could, by an effort of will, carry 
ourselves back eight hundred years into 
the past, we should not see our land of 
England inhabited, as it is now, by men 
who, whatever may be their differences 
in other respects, at least speak one 
common tongue and look on one another 
as children of one common country. 
The England of eight hundred years 
back was a land in which the struggle 
of race against race, of language against 
language—such a struggle as we have 
seen in our own day going on in some 
other lands—was raging with all the 
bitterness of a recent conquest. Who, 
I would ask, were the races—the con- 
querors and the conquered—between 
whom the land was then disputed? By 
what names were they known to them- 
selves and to one another? Ask the 
novelist, ask the popular compiler of 
history, and he will answer with all the 
glibness that may be, “Oh, of course 
they were the Normans and the Saxons.” 
And they would make that answer with 
equal glibness whether the question were 
put to them here by the banks of the 
Humber or in my own home by the 
banks of the Axe. But if we could ask 
the men themselves, they would give us 
another answer. Ask that man, once 
lord of many lordships, sprung, it may 
be, from ancient Earls, or even from 
ancient Kings, to whom the clemency of 
the stranger King has granted some 
corner of his broad lands to be held as 





alms at the royal hand, or as a vassal of 
the stranger who dwells in the halls of 
his fathers. Ask him of what nation he 
is, of what nation is the stranger who 
has supplanted him. He will tell you 
nothing about Normans and Saxons; he 
will answer: “Iam an Englishman, and 
it is a Frenchman to whom the lands of 
my fathers have passed away.” Ask 
him for his title-deeds, for the writ of 
the foreign King to which he owes that, 
though he has sunk many degrees in 
rank and wealth, he is at least not 
driven to beg his bread, perhaps not 
even to guide the plough with his own 
hands. He will show you a small scrap 
of parchment written over in characters 
which look uncouth to our eyes, and 
which, if read, will sound like some half- 
strange, half-intelligible, dialect of our 
own tongue. Show those words to an 
ordinary scholar ; ask him what tongue 
it is, and he will say, “ Of course that 
is Saxon.” Ask the man himself in 
what tongue it is written, and he will 
at once say that is “on Englisc.” Bid 
him read the writ out, if his scholar- 
ship goes so far, and you will find in 
it no mention of Normans and Saxons, 
but how “ William “ King greets all 
“his Bishops and all his Thegns, and 
“all his men, French and English, 
“ friendly.” Go back yet another two 
hundred years; go to the lands south 
of Thames and Avon; go to the 
island-shelter of Athelney and to the 
field of victory at Ethandun : ask of the 
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great Kingstruggling against his enemies, 
ask of Atlfred himself, of what nation he 
is, and over what people he bears rule. 
If he speak in the Latin tongue, he will 
perhaps say that he is “ Rex Saxonum ;” 
for he comes of the blood of the old 
Saxon lands beyond the sea, and of the 
same Saxon blood come the more part 
of the men who follow him. But if he 
speak in his own tongue, he will not use 
the Saxon name without a qualifying ad- 
jective. Not of the Saxons, but of the 
West-Saxons, does that Saxon prince 
call himself the King. And seek him 
in his hours of peace, with his pen and 
his parchment before him; ask him into 
what tongue he is translating the history 
of Beda or the “Consolation” of Boé- 
thius ; and Saxon though he be, it will 
not come into his head to make any 
other answer than that he is writing his 
book “on Englise,” that the English 
folk may understand. Go back yet 
again two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred years; place yourselves in the 
metropolis of this northern province or 
in the elder southern metropolis in the 
old Kentish land. You will see in 
either city a heathen King with a Chris- 
tian Queen, hearkening to the words of 
eternal life at the mouths of Roman 
missionaries. The scene is one alike 
for the historian, for the divine, for the 
poet, or for the painter. Ask your poet 
or painter what this scene is, and he 
will call it the conversion of the Saxons. 
Ask again of the men themselves, and 
you will find that no man by either 
Ouse or Stour has ever dreamed of call- 
ing himself by the Saxon name. Look 
too at the scroll which the missionary 
has brought from the capital of the 
world, bearing the greeting of the Patri- 
arch of the Western Church. Gregory 
the Bishop, Boniface the Bishop, writes 
in either case to a King in the far island 
which men looked on as another world. 
But the superscription speaks not of 
Saxons or of a Saxon King ; the epistle 
is inscribed, as it might have been six 
hundred years later, “Glorioso Regi 
Anglorum.” Once more go back again 
a century and a half, to the very begin- 
nings of the history of our race; the 


White Horse banner is planted for the 
first time on the white cliffs of Kent; 
the worshippers of Woden and Thunder 
are harrying, burning, and slaying through 
what had been a Christian and once a 
Roman land. Ask again your poet, your 
painter, your popular historian, to name 
the scene. Itis the landing of Hengest 
and Horsa—the landing of the Saxons. 
But turn to the earliest chronicles where 
that wild warfare is recorded inthe speech 
of the conquerors, and again we find no 
mention of the Saxon name. But we do 
read how “ Hengest and dAésc fought 
“with the Welsh, and how they took 
“ booty of war thatcould not be reckoned, 
“and how the Welsh fled from the Eny- 
* lish like fire.” 

Let no one here think that I am 
merely going to set before you a series 
of pretty pictures, like the shades of a 
magic lantern. In all the scenes which 
I have thus made to pass swiftly before 
you, I have had one object, to bring 
home clearly to your minds that, for at 
least six hundred years of our national 
history, we have got into the way of call- 
ing our forefathers by one name, while 
they themselves called themselves by 
another. It has become an inveterate 
usage—so inveterate that people who 
know better often slip into it by mere 
chance—to call all Englishmen who lived 
before a certain time—commonly before 
the year 1066—not Englishmen, but 
Saxons. Yet it is quite certain that there 
never was a time, from the day when 
Englishmen began to have a common 
name, when that common name was any- 
thing but English. Our Celtic neigh- 
bours—the Welsh, the Irish, the Picts 
and Scots—have indeed always called 
us Saxons, and they call us so to tiis 
day. But we never called ourselves so, 
Into the whole minutiz of this matter, 
into the cases where the word Saxon 
was used and where it was not used, 1 
have gone at great detail in a work which 
some of you may have seen or heard of, 
and in which those who care to do so 
may follow up the subject for them- 
selves. I will here only say that the 
way in which an Engiishman now speaks 
of a Welshman, the way in which a 
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Welshman now speaks of an English- 
man, and the way in which an English- 
man speaks of himself, have none of 
them changed for at least a thousand 
years. 

Sut I may be asked, What is there 
in a name? If we know the facts of 
our history rightly, what does it matter 
by what name we call the actors in 
them? I answer that you cannot know 
the facts of history rightly, unless you 
learn to call things and persons by their 
right names. Names express ideas, and 
he who uses wrong names is not likely 
to have right ideas. Indeed, a great 
part of the historian’s work just now 
is to get rid of the false names which 
have hindered people from forming true 
ideas. This is eminently the case in the 
matter which we have immediately at 
hand. If you call the people of a 
certain country up to a certain year 
“Saxons,” and after that year call them 
“ Englishmen,” that can only be because 
you think that the people who lived 
before that year and the people who 
lived after it were not the same people. 

When I put it into words in this 
way, you will most likely say that this 
is not what you mean. If the same 
parents had two children, one born in 
1065 and another in 1067, I do not 
think you would say that the elder was 
a Saxon, while the younger was some- 
thing else. It is exactly the same if 
you choose any other year, and not 
1066. But because you see the absurdity 
when I put it in this way, it does not 
at all follow that the use of an inac- 
curate expression is not misleading. If 
you call the same people by one name 
up to 1066, and by another name after 
1066, you cannot get rid of the idea, 
acting perhaps almost unconsciously, 
that something happened in the year 
1066 which altogether cut off the times 
and the people before that year from 
the times and the people after it. Now 
a very important event did happen in 
the year 1066, an event whose im- 
portance, if we only look at it in the 
right way, it is not easy to rate too 
highly. But that event did not have 
the sort of result which people some- 
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times seem to fancy. It did not so cut 
off the times and the people before it 
from the times and the people after it 
as to make it right to call those who 
lived before it by one name, and those 
who lived after it by another. There 
were Englishmen before that year as 
there were Englishmen after it, and they 
called themselves Englishmen before 
that year just as they call themselves 
Englishmen to this day. Do not there- 
fore allow yourself to call the same 
people at two different stages by two 
different names, when they themselves 
called themselves all along by the same 
name. Do not allow yourselves to talk 
of a “ Saxon period,” meaning a period 
ending in 1066. Do not allow your- 
selves to talk of a “Saxon” word, a 
“Saxon” book, a “Saxon” building, 
meaning thereby merely a word, a book, 
a building, older than 1066. The word 
“Saxon,” and the word “Anglo-Saxon ” 
too, is a perfectly good word in its right 
place ; but this is not the way in which 
any accurate person will use it. 

And now that I have given you a 
warning in one direction, let me give 
you another warning in another di- 
rection. I want you to teach yourselves 
to use the word “ English” soon enough, 
but I do not want you to use it too 
soon. I want you to learn to apply it 
to the people who lived in this land 
hefore the year 1066; I want you to 
learn not to apply it to the people who 
lived in this land before the year 449. 
I say the year 449, for that is the year 
commonly received, and, though I do 
not think that we can be certain about 
the exact year, I have no doubt that it 
was somewhere about the middle of the 
fifth century that the English first began 
to settle in Britain. ‘Till then, we may 
possibly talk about Englishmen in some 
other part of the world, but we cannot 
talk about them in this island. Now 
in all these matters I would call on you 
to beware of confounding the land with 
the people who live in it. This island 
in which we live is the Isle of Britain ; 
that is a purely geographical name, which 
may be rightly given to that island at 
any stage of its history. Dut England 
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is simply the Land of the English, the 
land in which Englishmen are at any 
time dwelling. We give, and rightly 
give, that name to part of the Isle of 
Britain, to that part of the island in 
which Englishmen dwell. That part of 
the Isle of Britain became England, be- 
cause Englishmen gradually conquered 
and dwelt in it between the fifth century 
and the eighth. But we all know that 
there is another England, an England 
beyond the western sea, that New 
England in which Englishmen began to 
dwell eight hundred years later. And 
you may not all know that there is yet 
another England still. As there is be- 
yond the western sea an England newer 
than this England in the Isle of Britain, 
so there is also, beyond the eastern sea, 
another England which is older. There 
is an England which was England be- 
fore Englishmen settled in the Isle of 
Britain, namely the land from which 
Englishmen came to the Isle of Britain, 
and part of that land keeps the English 
name to this day. 

It is therefore most important never 
to apply the names England or English 
to the land or people of Britain in the 
days before the land became England 
by the English people settling in it. 
If we do so, we get into endless con- 
fusion. We take people for our fore- 
fathers who are not our forefathers, and 
we forget that people were our forefathers 
who really were so. When Haydon the 
painter killed himself, he was engaged 
in painting a picture of “ Alfred and the 
first British Jury.” Now as juries, like 
so many other things, were not made 
but grew, it is quite certain that neither 
fElfred, nor anybody before or after him, 
can be truly said to have summoned the 
first jury. But if A‘lfred had sum- 
moned the first jury, it would certainly 
have been an English and not a British 
jury that he summoned. On the other 
hand, we often hear theological dis- 
putants talk very loudly about an 
English Church, or a Church of England, 
before the coming of Augustine. I have 
nothing to do with theological conse- 
quences one way or another, but it is a 
plain historical fact that, before the 
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coming of Augustine, there was a 
British Church, but there was not an 
English Church. So people talk of 
Cwsar coming into England. Now Cesar 
never came into England; neither he 
nor any of the old Cesars after him ever 
reached the land which in their day was 
England. Cesar landed in Britain, in that 
part of Britain which afterwards became 
England, but which was not England 
when he landed in it. More amusingly 
than all, I once read in a little book 
that Caesar was withstood by “the 
English people, who were then called 
the Britons.” The English people were 
then far away, and most likely never 
heard of Cesar, nor he of them. A 
geologist would laugh if one talked of 
“the cave lions, who were then called 
the ichthyosauri;” and to speak of “the 
English people, who were then called 
the Britons,” is really a confusion of 
very much the same kind. 

I would then, first of all, impress 
upon your minds the need of always 
using words in their right meaning, and 
in no other. Do not allow yourselves 
to call Englishmen Saxons ; do not allow 
yourselves to call Britons Englishmen. 
Grasp firmly the great truth, which to so 
many it seems so hard to grasp, that we 
Englishmen who are here now, as we 
were here a thousand years back, are 
simply ourselves, and not somebody else. 
temember that the men who fought 
under Harold at Stamfordbridge, thie 
men who fought under Henry the Fifth 
at Agincourt, the men who fought under 
Wellington at Waterloo, were all alike 
Englishmen ; but that the men who 
withstood Cesar, when he landed on the 
shores of Kent, were not Englishmen. 


I have said thus much by way of 
preface, partly in order to persuade you 
of the need of constant accuracy in the 
use of names, partly in order that you 
may the better understand the manner 
in which I use names myself. I will 
now go on to set forth the scheme 
which I propose to myself in the course 
of three lectures, which I have come 
with great willingness to deliver, here in 
the town of the great Edward, to an 
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audience on many of whom I may ven- 
ture to look as my old friends. Be- 
lieving as I do that, on this particular 
subject, a clear exposition of the true 
state of the case goes a long way towards 
proving itself, I shall begin by setting 
forth my own views with all confidence, 
and I shall not notice any of the objec- 
tions which have been brought against 
them till I have done so. I shall 
therefore, in the remainder of the pre- 
sent lecture, show who the English 
people were, and whence they came. In 
the second lecture I shall show when 
and how they came and dwelt in 
that part of Britain which their coming 
made into England. Thus far I shall 
speak dogmatically. Let those who may 
take exception to anything that I may 
say wait for my third and last lecture. 
Then I shall come back to the subject 
controversially, and I shall do my best to 
dispose of certain other views which 
have been put forth with regard to the 
matter, but which I hold to be mis- 
taken. 

What then are we, the English people? 
and whence did we come? I answer 
that we are Low-Dutch with a differ- 
ence, and that we came from those lands 
where the Low-Dutch blood and the 
Low-Dutch speech abide to this day. 
And here 1 must, perhaps, stop and 
explain myself. To some the use of the 
name Low-Dutch may sound strange, 
perhaps ludicrous; but it is the truest 
and most accurate name, and I use it 
specially in order to avoid using the 
word German, which may easily lead to 
misconceptions. Again I say, in all 
these matters we must define each name 
before we use it, so that we may be 
quite sure that we know what we mean 
by it. And when we have defined it, 
we must take care to use it in the sense 
in which we have defined it, and in no 
other. Now the whole Teutonic race is 
one thing ; the particular nation which 
we commonly understand by the word 
German is another thing. The one is 
the whole ; the other is the part. But 


whenever an accurate writer or speaker 
speaks of the English as a branch of the 
Teutonic race, inaccurate readers and 
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hearers start off at once to that other 
particular branch of the Teutonic race 
whom we generally call Germans. They 
begin to cry out, sometimes in elaborate 
books which have lawsuits manfully 
waged about them, “Oh, but we are 
so unlike the Germans. Our ways are 
quite different ; our tastes are quite dif- 
ferent; our heads, and therefore our 
hats, are of quite another shape.” Now 
about the heads and the hats I shall have 
something to say in my last lecture ; I 
wish now to speak about the name 
German, and some other names. ‘lhose 
whom we commenly mean by Germans 
are the JHigh-Dutch, the people of 
Southern Germany, the people whose 
language we learn by the name of Ger- 
man—a language which is spreading 
itself, as the polite and classical lan- 
guage, over Northern Germany too, and 
which is driving our own Low-Dutch 
speech into holes and corners. Now, if 
by Germans we mean High-Dutchmen, 
we certainly are not Germans, and we 
have no very close connexion with the 
Germans. Our connexion with them is 
no closer than the connexion which there 
must be between any one Teutonic people 
and any other. But Low-Dutch we are, 
differing from the Low-Dutch of the 
Continent in the sort of way in which 
we could not fail to differ from them, 
considering that we have been parted 
asunder from them for thirteen or four- 
teen hundred years, and that, during all 
that time, we have been exposed to one 
set of influences, and they have been 
exposed to another. 

But perhaps it may be needful that I 
should still go somewhat further back, 
and explain more fully what I mean by 
the Teutonic race and languages, by 
High-Dutch and by Low-Dutch. It 
would take too long to go through the 
whole story of the connexion which the 
languages of nearly all Europe, and of a 
great part of Asia, those which we call 
the Aryan languages, have with one 
another. It is enough for my present 
purpose to say that no scientific student 
of language now doubts that there was « 
time—a time, of course, ages before the 
beginning of recorded history—when 
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the forefathers of all the chief European 
nations, as also the forefathers of the Per- 
sians, Hindoos, and some other nations 
of Asia, were all one people, speaking 
one language. Gradually one tribe after 
another branched off from the parent 
stock, and they thus formed nations and 
languages of theirown. But it is easy to 
see that, in some cases, the forefathers of 
two or more existing nations must have 
kept together for some while after they 
had parted from the parent stock, and 
must have parted off from one another 
atalatertime. Thus the likeness between 
the Greek and the Latin languages is 
enough to show that the forefathers of 
the Greeks and the forefathers of the 
Italians parted off together, and remained 
for some time one nation. Other families 
of the same kind branched off in the 
same way, and again parted off from 
one another at a later time. Thus one 
family, probably the oldest Aryan family 
in North-Western Europe, is that of the 
Celts, who have branched off again into 
at least two divisions, the British or 
Welsh, and the Irish or Scotch. Other 
such families are the Slaves, the Lithua- 
nians, and others of whom I need not 
now speak more fully. Those with whom 
we have to do are the Teutons or Dutch. 
Within the last two hundred years we 
have got into a strange way of using the 
word Dutch to mean only one particular 
class of Dutchmen, namely, our own 
Low-Dutch kinsmen in Holland and 
the other provinces which now make up 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands. But 
we formerly used the word in a much 
wider sense, and men use it so still in 
many parts of the United States. English 
travellers in America have sometimes 
been puzzled at hearing men whom they 
would have called Germans spoken of 
as Dutchmen. You will do well to bear 
this in mind; when you find the word 
Dutch in any English writer of the six- 
teenth century or of the first half of the 
seventeenth, it is pretty certain to mean, 
not Hollanders in particular, but Hol- 
landers, Saxons, Swabians, Bavarians, and 
so forth, altogether. And I need hardly 
tell you that the Germans call them- 
selves and their tongue Deitsch to this 


day; only, a little confusion now and 
then arises from their using the word 
Deutsch, sometimes to express the Teu- 
tonic race in general, and sometimes to 
express their own particular nation and 
language. Teuton and Dutch are, in 
truth, only two forms of the same name. 
The word comes from peod, people or 
nation ; each nation, of course, thinking 
itself the people or nation above all 
others. And the opposite to Dutch is 
Welsh—that is, strange, from wealh, a 
stranger. In our forefathers’ way of 
speaking, whatever they could under- 
stand was Dutch, the tongue of the 
people ; whatever they could not under- 
stand they called Welsh, the tongue of 
the strangers. ‘“ All lands, Dutch and 
Welsh,” is a common phrase to express 
the whole world. This is the reason 
why, when our forefathers came into 
Britain, they called the people whom 
they found in the land the Welsh. For 
the same reason, the Teutons on the 
Continent have always called the Latin- 
speaking nations with whom they have 
had to do—lItalian, Provencal, and 
French — Welsh. People who know 
only the modern use of the words 
might be puzzled if they turned to some 
of the old Swiss Chronicles, and found 
the war between the Swiss and Duke 
Charles of Burgundy always spoken of 
as a war between the Dutch and the 
Welsh. Any one who knows German 
will be at once ready with instances of 
this use of the word, sometimes meaning 
strange or foreign in the general sense, 
sometimes meaning particularly French 
or Italian. The last case which I know 
of the word being used in English in 
the wide sense is in Sir Thomas Smith’s 
book on the Government of England, 
written in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
where he speaks of “such as be walsh 
and foreign,” not meaning Britons in 
particular, but any people whose tongue 
cannot be understood. 

It may be worth noticing that this 
way of a nation speaking of itself as the 
nation, and of the rest of the world as 
strangers or such like, has many parallels 
among other people. The Jews, for 
instance, called all other people the Gen- 
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tiles, the nations, using a different word 
to express them from the word which 
expressed themselves, the chosen people. 
So the old Greeks called all other na- 
tions Barbarians, a word which has 
gradually got another and a worse 
yneaning, but which at first simpiy meant 
that their language could not be under- 
stood. Lut when Saint Paul says, “I 
*- shall be to him that speaketh a barba- 
“rian, and he that speaketh shall be 
“a barbarian unto me,” he uses the 
word in the older sense, and an Old- 
English translator might very well have 
rendered it, “I shall be unto him 
that speaketh a Welshman.” So the 
ancient Egyptians spoke of all other 
nations by a word which answered 
to the Greek barbarian, and the modern 
Chinese seem to do the same. So 
the Slavonic people, who lie to the 
east of the Teutons,—the Wends, Poles, 
Bohemians, lussians, and others,—used 
to call all nations which did not speak 
their tongue by a word meaning dumb, 
We thus get the Teutons or Dutch 
as one great division of the Aryan family, 
the division to which we ourselves 
belong. But here we must make a 
further division, and for my purpose it 
will be enough to make a very rough 


division, into Zow-Dutch and Ligh. If 


i were making a purely philological 
lecture, 1 might divide a little more 
minutely and scientifically, but the 
division which I make is enough to 
show the relations of the English people 
to other nations. Let me here point 
out a few things which those who do 
not understand German may learn for the 
first time, while those who do may not 
be sorry to be reminded of them. Any 
one who has learned German must have 
remarked that a vast number of the 
words which we are always using, the 
words which we cannot get on without 
in either language, are the same in both 
languages. But he must also have re- 
marked that though the words are 
essentially the same, yet there is for 
the most part some difierence in their 
spelling and pronunciation, that we 
systematically use certain letters where 
the Germans use certain others, so that 
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we may know beforehand what the 
German form of an English word—if 
there be one—must be, and what the 
English form of a German word—if 
there be one—must be. This may be 
carried out much further between 
English and Greek, or between any two 
Aryan languages that may be chosen ; 
in all of them there are tixed rules ac- 
cording to which certain letters in one 
language answer to certain letters in 
another. But I am now concerned 
with these rules only so far as they 
apply to English and German. Let us 
take a few examples. Thus D in English 
answers to 7’ in German. ‘Thus dip is 
taufen, duck is tauchen, deer (a beast) is 
Thier, dear (an adjective) is theuer, bed 
is Bett, God is Gott, good is gut, and so 
on. So Z'in the middle of a word in 
English is in German either S or Z, while 
at the beginning or end itis 7. Thus 
better is besser, kettle is Kessel, heart is 
Herz, smart is Schmerz, ten is zehn, tooth 
is Zahn. You will iind very few ex- 
ceptions to this rule at the end of words, 
and I think none at the beginning, 
except in words beginning with ¢r ; thus 
true is treu, because it wouid be almost 
impossible to say zr. So again 
English TH (our old letter p or BD) 
is in German JD. Thus think is 
denken, thing is Ding, brother is Bruder ; 
and if you ask why (father and 
mother are Vater and Afutter, and not 
Vader and Mudder, I will tell you. 
Father and mother are comparatively 
modern forms in English. Down to 
the sixteenth century the words were 
always written fader and moder; and 
those, you will see, answer quite regu- 
larly to Vater and Mutter. 

This then is the kind of difference 
which every one who learns German 
with any care must remark between the 
German language and his own. Putting 
aside words of later introduction or 
later formation, the most essential words 
in both languages, the words which have 
been in both languages from the begin- 
ning, are really the same, only with 
certain Jetters answering, according to a 
fixed rule, to certain other letters, But 
English and German, the classical lite- 
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rary German which we learn, do not 
between them make up the whole of the 
Teutonic languages. First of all, there 
is the oldest monument of Teutonic 
speech in the world, the translation of 
parts of the Bible into the old Gothic 
tongue, made by Ulfilas in the fourth 
century. Now this is one of the most 
wonderful books to read that I ever 
saw. Cast your eye carelessly over it, 
and it seems like an utterly strange 
language, in which you would have no 
chance of understanding a word besides 
the familiar proper names. Look a little 
more carefully, and you will gradually 
see that most of the words are the 
words which we use every day ; only 
they have, so to speak, long tails to 
them. That is to say, the okl Gothic 
was a highly inflected language, marking 
the cases, moods, and so forth, by a 
system of endings at least as elaborate 
as that used in Greek. In modern Ger- 
man many of these intlexions have been 
lost, and in modern English we have 
kept very few indeed. In the old Gothic 
they are there in all their fulness. But 
most of the roots are words which every- 
body knows in English, only they are 
disguised at first sight by their inflex- 
ions. Gothic, in short, is like a tree 
with all its branches spreading out and 
in full leaf, while English is like the same 
tree pollarded, with nothing but the 
trunk left. I need not say that this 
old Gothie tongue has not been spoken 
for ages ; but it forms part of my story, 
not only as being the oldest existing 
specimen of any Teutonic language, but 
because it is a language in which we 
have a special interest. Secondly, we 
have all the Scandinavian languages 
ancient and modern, the speech of 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and, above 
all, Iceland, the speech of a highly 
important body of the settlers in our 
own island, the speech of the old Sagas 
in which their doings are recorded, the 
speech, I may say, at one time, of the 
part of England in which I find my- 
self at this moment, the speech of those 
among the continental nations of Europe 
to whom Englishmen should always feel 
themselves bound by ties only less close 
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than the closest. Lastly, and to us more 
important than all, come the folk of the 
old Low-Dutch speech, our brethren ef 
Northern Germany. You in this town 
at least know something of them ; ships 
sail to and fro between their havens and 
your own, and I can well believe that 
there may even be some kinsmen from 
the old brother-land among my hearers 
this evening. Every one who knows 
that part of the world knows that the 
German which we learn in our books and 
grammars, the polite, classical, literary 
German, is not the true native speech of 
the men who live at the mouths of the 
Trave, the Elbe, and the Weser. It is 
the book-speech, the fashionable speech, 
but it is not the speech of the people. 
Even superficial observers, if they have 
any chance of coming across the true 
speech of the people, at once remark how 
close its likeness to English is, But the 
geographical range of this speech is far 
wider than what we should understand 
by Northern Germany. It takes in 
Northern Germany and something more. 
In one shape or another—for of course 
it has its local dialects like other tongues 
— it stretches from Flanders—we might 
once have said from lands even south of 
Flanders—to the Elbe and the Eyder. 
One wave of conquest pushing eastwards 
has carried it over the Slavonic, Lithu- 
anian, and Finnish lands which fringe 
the whole southern coast of the Baltic. 
And another wave of conquest pushing 
westwards has carried it to the lands 
beyond the German Ocean, and has P 
made it the true speech of this our Isle : 
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of Britain, from the shores of Thanet to 
the Usk, from Chichester harbour to . 
the Firth of Forth. I 

Now, for my purpose, all these va- 
rieties of the Teutonic speech, the Old 
Gothic, the Scandinavian, and the Low- 
Dutch, all hang together as opposed to 
the German of our books. I drew out, 
a little time back, some of the essential 
differences between English and that a 
kind of German; how certain letters in 0 
one systematically answer to certain Ik 
letters in another. Now in most of the I 
eases where English differs from Ger- G 
man in these matters, the Gothic, the C 
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Scandinavian, and the Low-Dutch, all 
agree with the English and differ from 
the German. The only important excep- 
tion is rather apparent than real. Most 
of the existing forms of Scandinavian 
and Low-Dutch have lost the sound of 
th, which we have kept, and in modern 
Low-Dutch d has taken its place, just 
as in the German that we learn. But 
there can be no doubt that this is simply 
a case of losing a sound. The th was 
certainly sounded in Gothic, and we 
can trace it a good way down in Low- 
Dutch. In Iceland, where the old Sean- 
dinavian language has scarcely changed 
at all, it is still sounded, and I believe 
that it is still sounded in the local speech 
of some parts of Denmark. So this is 
a merely accidental difference; in the 
essential differences, all the Gothic, 
Scandinavian, and Low-Dutch dialects 
stand together with English as against 
German. If I were lecturing on philo- 
logy to a scientific society, it would not 
be hard to draw out important points of 
difference between Gothic, Scandinavian, 
and Low-Dutch. But for my purpose 
they may all be lumped together. They 
all use their letters as we use them. 
The two most necessary of human actions 
are expressed in our German books by 
the roots—I do not here trouble myself 
with the inflexions—ess and trink, We 
call them, and all the other Teutonic 
languages call them, eat and drink. 

We may thus, somewhat roughly it is 
true, but accurately enough for our pur- 
pose, divide the Teutonic languages into 
two classes, the High-Dutch aud the 
Low. The former is the tongue of 
Southern or Upper Germany, the high 
lands away from the sea and near the 
sources of the rivers. The latter is the 
tongue of Northern, Lower, or Nether 
Germany, the lands near the sea and at 
the mouths of the rivers, the speech of 
what we specially call the Netherlands 
or Low Countries, and of the great plain 
stretching away eastward till we get out 
of the reach of Teutonic-and Aryan 
languages altogether. Of the High- 
Dutch, the speech of Southern Germany, 
our book German, our classical pclite 
German, is the type ; but High-Dutch, 
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like other tongues, has its local dialects, 
and I cannot help cherishing a doubt 
whether the literary German, exactly as 
we have it, is really the native speech of 
any part of the country. Still the native 
speech of all Southern Germany is High- 
Dutch; only with any form of High- 
Dutch all that we have to do for our 
present purpose is carefully to distinguish 
it from Low-Dutch. But with Low- 
Dutch we have everything to do. Our 
relation to the other Aryan tongues is 
that of distant clanship ; our relation to 
the High-Dutch is that of real kindred, 
of cousinhood ; but our relation to the 
Low-Dutch is one of actual brotherhood. 
They are our bone and our flesh ; their 
blood is our blood ; their speech is our 
speech ; modified only by the different 
influences which have, in the nature of 
things, affected the two severed branches 
of the race during a separation of four- 
teen hundred years. 

Of the three forms of Teutonic which 
I classed along with our own as opposed 
to the High-Dutch, we may at once put 
the Gothic aside. Of all philological 
relics it is to an Englishman, to a Low- 
Dutchman of any kind, the must pre- 
cious and the most venerable. It shows 
us what is essentially our own speech in 
its earliest and most perfect extant shape. 
But it has no direct historical connexion 
with us and our tongue. Gothic stands to 
modern English not in the relation of a 
grandmother, but in that of a great-aunt. 
We are not a colony of Goths, nor is 
there any other people who can call 
themselves so. The Goths settled within 
the limits of the Roman Empire, and 
founded kingdoms within it. But they 
were gradually lost among their Roman 
subjects, and gradually came to exchange 
their own tongue for such Latin as was 
spoken at the time. Gothic blood must 
form a certain element—probably not 
a very large element—in the population 
of Italy, of Aquitaine, and of Spain. 
But the Gothic language and the Goths 
as a nation have long vanished from the 
face of the earth. 

It is not so with the nations and 
tongues which formed my second head, 
those of our still living kinsmen—in this 
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place I might almost say our neighbours 
—of Seandinavia. They still dwell 
in their old land, they still use their 
old speech, and, if their general Euro- 
pean influence is less than it was two or 
three hundred years back, they hold a 
really higher position as among the fore- 
most of those nations who can reconcile 
order and freedom, and can work reforms 
without plunging into revolutions. That 
their history had, a thousand years back, 
a most important bearing on our own I 
need tell no one in a part of England 
which was once reckoned as a Danish 
land. But they are not immediately 
concerned with the very beginnings of 
our nation. Their influence was later 
and secondary, and, after all, it extended 
only to a part of the English nation. 
The Danish element in England was an 
infusion, a kindred infusion, at a time 
when the English nation, if not yet 
fully formed, was already a long way gone 
in the work of forming. Still it is an 
infusion, and not an original element; 
it is something poured into a mass which 
was there already. But we cannot talk 
of a Low-Dutch infusion, or even of a 
Low-Dutch element, in the English 
nation, because the Low-Dutch part of 
us is not an element or an infusion, 
but the thing itself. Our nation is 
like some ancient building, a church or 
a castle, built in some given century, all 
whose essential portions, the main walls, 
the main pillars, the main arches, abide 
to this day as they were built. But 
here and there a later architect has put 
in a window in a later style; here and 
there he has added a parapet or a pin- 
nacle ; he may even have carried up a 
tower higher than was at first designed, 
or he may have added a chapel or two, 
a turret or two, which the first builders 
never thought of. In such a case we do 
not look on these later changes as ele- 
ments in the building co-ordinate with 
the original work. They may be im- 
provements or they may not, according 
to the skill and taste with which they 
are made; but they are at most additions 
and alterations, which do not touch what 
we may call the personal identity of 
the original building. So it is with our 
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English nation, with our laws, our lan- 
guage, our national being. It is a 
‘Teutonic fabric, and, in all that forms 
the personal identity of the fabric, it 
remains a Teutonic fabric to this day. 
Sut builders in other styles, in the 
French or Latin style above all, have 
wrought many important changes in 
detail; many of the ornaments and 
smaller portions of the building have 
changed their form, or are wholly new 
additions of the later architect. Still 
the old walls, the old pillars, the old 
arches, are there throughout, though 
even the walls and pillars may have 
here and there been new-cased and 
tricked out in some later form of 
art. That is, we are essentially Teu- 
tonic, and, among the various Teutonic 
branches, we are pre-eminently Low- 
Dutch ; whatever comes from any other 
source is mere addition and modification 
in a pre-existing fabric. At the very 
utmost it is a foreign shoot, graffed in 
artificially upon the original and still 
abiding stock. To carry out our meta- 
phor of a building, we may liken the 
Danish influence in England to an addi- 
tion to the building, or even to a re- 
building of one of its parts, made not 
long after the first building, and in a 
style so closely resembling that of the 
original work that it needs minute and 
technical examination to distinguish 
between the two. 

The Scandinavian influence then, as 
later in date and partial in its extent, 
I shall put by for a moment, and shall 
speak rather of what is the real essence 
and kernel of the English nation—the 
Low-Dutch part of us. Let us cast our 
eyes over that part of Europe where 
the blood and the popular speech is still 
that of our ancient kinsfolk. We must 
start within the boundaries of what is 
now France, in those parts of the old 
Flanders which French conquests have 
unluckily torn away from their natural 
brethren. Flemish is still the speech of 
the fulk of the land in districts within 
the present French boundary ; and there 
can be no doubt that, within historical 
times, it went much further to the south, 
over a large part of what is now Picardy. 
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Here, mark you, it is hemmed in by 
French, and I have no doybt that French 
is still gaining ground upon it. We 
cross the frontier into free Belgium. 
Here, in an independent state, French 
has in the course of ages made such pro- 
gress as to become the polite and classi- 
cal language, the language of books, the 
language of government, the language of 
the coin. But Flemish stiil abides as 
the true speech of the people, and I 
believe that of late Flemish is looking 
up a little in public estimation. We 
pass on into the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, and there we find, what we shall 
find nowhere else on the Continent, a 
dialect of the Low-Dutch—that which 
we commonly speak of distinctively as 
Dutch—acknowledged as a public and 
literary speech. Here at least, as the 
language of an independent nation and 
government, the good old speech holds 
its own; and the most superficial tour- 
ist would allow that a man at Amster- 
dam has a right to speak the tongue of 
his fathers, while if a man at Hamburg 
dares to do the same, he is at once re- 
proached with speaking “ bad German.” 
But near as the whole of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands is to us in blood 
and speech, there is one corner of it 
which ‘is even nearer to us than the 
rest,—I mean the province of Friesland. 
Of all our continental kinsfolk, the 
Frisians—the people scattered along the 
coasts and islands from Holland up to 
Holstein and Sleswick—are the nearest 
kinsfolk of all. Their tongue is still 
nearer to ours than the other forms of 
the Low-Dutch. In short, it might 
not be too much to say that they are 
Englishmen who stayed at home, and 
did not cross into Britain. I have not 
myself been in the actual Frisian coun- 
try, but I have heard that, in those 
parts of it which lie within the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, the Frisians 
still form a people who are in some 
respects distinct from the Hollanders, 
and who are remarked as coming still 
nearer to the English in their speech 
and ways, And I believe that in the 
Jate wars in Sleswick and Holstein the 
Frisian population kept aloof from both 
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sides, as not deeming that they were 
concerned in the success either of the 
Danes or of the Germans. These Frisians, 
our nearest kinsmen, were always a free 
and bold people, and they kept on 
longer than any other people in North- 
ern Germany the old free Teutonic con- 
stitution with its popular assemblies, 
such as now go on only in some of the 
oldest and smallest of the Swiss Cantons. 
Then, behind the Frisians, we have the 
great nation of the Saxons, stretching 
much further inland. When I speak of 
Saxons and Saxony, do not for a moment 
think of the modern Kingdom, or even 
the older Electorate, of Saxony. I be- 
lieve that the modern Kingdom has not 
a rood of ground in common with the 
older Saxony that I am speaking. of. 
The Old Saxony is all that part of North- 
western Germany, including Westphalia, 
the late Kingdom of Hannover, and other 
states, reaching as far as the Elbe, and 
taking in the Duchy of Holstein beyond 
it, up to the Eyder. All this country is 
naturally Low-Dutch. You are always 
told that the “best German,” that is, 
the highest of High-Dutch, is to be 
learned at Hannover. Butwhy? Simply, 
I imagine, because it is a foreign tongue 
brought in comparatively lately, and 
which is therefore, no doubt, spoken with 
greater care than it is where it is really 
the national tongue. At Hamburg too 
High-Dutch is the fashionable language ; 
but I know that, a generation back, 
people of the highest position and edu- 
cation spoke Low-Dutch in their own 
houses, though of course they could also 
speak High-Dutch when it was wanted. 
We have many old laws and chronicles 
remaining which were written in this 
part of Germany, and they are all in 
Low-Dutch. There are especially the 
old laws of the Saxons, called the Such- 
senspregel, which are naturally in Low- 
Dutch, while the old laws of the Swa- 
bians, the Schwabenspiegel, are as naturally 
in High. 

In tact it is not easy to say for certain 
how far south the Low-Dutch tongue 
vnee went. It certainly went much 
further south than any one would think 
now. It is worth notice that, when- 
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ever we find a German tribe mentioned 
by Roman writers, the names take the 
Low form and not the High. Thus we 
find Chatti and Suevi for Hessen and 
Schwaben; and if you will think a 
moment, you will see that the Latin 
forms are really Low-Dutch. So of all the 
many towns whose names begin with Z 
—AZiirich, Zug, and so forth—the Latin 
forms always begin with 7—Tugium, 
Turicum, and the like. So Schultheiss, 
the name of a magistrate in many Ger- 
man towns, is in Latin Scultetus. Now 
this at any rate proves that the Low- 
Dutch tongue was once spoken, not only 
much further south than it is now, but 
much further south than we can prove 
it to have been spoken by any writings 
written in it. I am not sure that it 
does not prove still more. [I may be 
wrong, and I do not much like guess- 
ing about a matter which, after all, is a 
matter rather of philological speculation 
than of recorded history; but these 
things certainly suggest to me that our 
form, the Low form, of the common 
Teutonic speech, is the elder of the two; 
that the High-Dutch must have parted 
off from it in comparatively late time. 
We may here remark how every- 
where on the Continent, except in Hol- 
land, the Low- Dutch is a struggling 
tongue. In one region, as we have 
seen, it has to struggle against French ; 
but it has a harder struggle to wage 
against the High-Dutch in all the re- 
maining extent of its territory. It has 
in this case to struggle against a far 
subtler influence. French is palpably 
a foreign language ; there is no doubt 
about it; when French gains ground 
upon any Teutonic dialect, it gains 
ground by simply displacing it. Men 
give up speaking their own tongue, and 
take to speaking instead a tongue which 
is confessedly foreign. In this way 
English has displaced Welsh and Irish 
in those parts of the British Islands 
where English is spoken by men of 
Welsh or Irish blood. Such a process 
as this may well awaken a conscious 
patriotic resistance against it. But the 
process through which Low-Dutch is 
vanishing before High-Dutch is of a 


different and a much subtler kind. 
High- Dutch represents itself to the 
speakers of Low-Dutch, not as a foreign 
speech, but as the best, the most polite, 
the most refined and classical and culti- 
vated form of their own speech. One 
in short is “good German,” the other 
is “bad.” The process is exactly the 
same as that by which the ancient Pro- 
vencal tongue of Southern Gaul, a 
tongue which was the speech of polished 
courts and of a refined literature at a 
time when hardly anybody at Paris 
could read and write, has been hunted 
down under pretence of its being “ bad 
French.” <A language at this stage is 
doomed ; it can survive only as a matter 
of languid curiosity. When I was in 
Southern Gaul, I heard somewhat of a 
Provengal poet or two whose verses 
were thought a good deal of, much as 
in the south of England something is 
thought of Mr. Barnes’s verses in the 
Dorsetshire dialect, or as you probably 
have here some poet unknown to me 
who writes in his native Northumbrian. 
When I was in Northern Germany, the 
tales and poems of Fritz Reuter, written 
in the dialect of Low-Dutch spoken in 
Mecklenburg, were all the rage; but 
such a fashion as this is as little likely 
to stop the inroads of the High-Dutch 
as Mrs. Partington’s mop was to stop 
the inroads of the ocean. The oddest 
case is undoubtedly to be found in the 
Duchy of Sleswick. That Duchy is a 
border-land of Low-Dutch and Danish, 
and the two may fairly fight for the 
supremacy. But, while they are fighting, 
a third champion, the High- Dutch, 
steps in, and under cover of the ambi- 
guous word “German,” displaces that 
one of the two contending elements 
which it professes to step in to defend. 
People whose native tongue really comes 
nearer to Danish than it does to High- 
Dutch, are bidden to take up High- 
Dutch as the ensign of “German” 
against Danish nationality. The very 
name of the country has been changed. 
It used to be “Sleswick,” a Low-Dutch 
form. I doubt whether you would find 
it written in any other way in any 
English book or map forty years old. 
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But of later times we have been all 
taught to change the natural name of 
the country into the High - Dutch 
“Schleswig,” just as, to keep the 
balance straight, we are taught in other 
parts of Europe to call real High-Dutch 
places by French names. To be sure, 
if we are committed to the Danish side, 
we may talk about “ Slesvig ;” but the 
real name of the country, the name 
whose use does not commit us to either 
side, is forbidden. 

Now, of all Low-Dutch-speaking 
lands, it is these very Duchies which 
must always have the closest interest 
for us Englishmen. I said that, besides 
our own England bere in Britain, besides 
the New England beyond the ocean, 
there was yet another England older 
than all. It is in these Duchies that 
we find it. The name of Angeln, 
which seems in earlier times to have 
reached over a much larger region both 
north and south of the Eyder, is still 
borne by a small district in Southern 
Sleswick, forming a sort of corner be- 
tween the Baltic and the river Slie. 
That laud is the oldest England, the land 
which has always uninter:uptedly borne 
the English name, no doubt from times 
older by many ages than the first English 
settlements in britain. And I may add 
that there, in its oldest seats, the English 
name has been found open to the same 
sport of words for which it has supplied 
materials in its newer home. I need 
not tell for the ten thousandth time the 
tale of Pope Gregory and those who 
were ‘“ Non Angli, sed angeli.” But it 
may be less widely known that an an- 
cient German writer gravely discusses 
whether the English, alike in the older 
or the newer Angeln, were so called 
from their angelic faces, or because they 
dwelt in a corner or angle of the land. 

Now in this Angeln, our oldest Eng- 
land, the struggle between contending 
races and tongues has gone on at least 
as fiercely as in any part of the disputed 
territory. Sometimes the Danish has 
had the upper hand, sometimes the Low- 
Dutch. We, kinsmen of both alike, are 
hardly called on to decide between them. 
But we must protest against either of 
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the rival tongues being made away with 
by distant cousins under false pretences, 
Danes, Saxons, Frisians, all alike eat 
and drink; we cannot tamely see any of 
them swallowed up by those who essen 
and trinken. 

Here then, wherever we choose to fix 
it along a most disputed and fluctuating 
line, we find the northern limit of the 
Low-Dutch speech. That is, of Low, 
Dutch as distinguished from Scandina- 
vian ; if we choose, as for our purpose 
we fairly may, to count the Scandinavian 
tongues as forms of the Low-Dutch, we 
may spread it further over all Northern 
Europe, till we lose ourselves among 
non-Aryan Finns, Lapps, and such like. 
But, as I said, a wave of Teutonic con- 
quest to the east carried the Low-Dutch 
speech over the whole southern coast of 
the Baltic, especially over the Wendish, 
that is the Slavonic, lands of Mecklen- 
burg and Pomerania. In all that region 
Low-Dutch has displaced Slavonic, 
though there can be no doubt that the 
mass of the people are of Slavonic de- 
scent. In one part of the country, in 
the two Mecklenburg Duchies, the 
reigning princes are to this day sprung 
of the blood of the old Slavonic Kings. 
And, as usual, High-Dutch has come 
in the wake of Low-Dutch, and has 
become the polite, the classical, the lite- 
rary speech of this region also. 

This extension of Low-Dutch speech 
to the east is interesting in itself, and it 
is further interesting to us as presenting 
some analogies to phenomena in our own 
island of which I shall presently have to 
speak. But the extension of the Low- 
Dutch race and speech to the west, its 
great settlement beyond the sea, has 
been of far greater moment in the history 
of the world. For that great western 
migration of Low-Dutch tribes to the 
west, which takes up the greater part of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, gave birth 
to the English nation. Tribe after 
tribe—Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Frisians— 
pressed across the sea to seek new homes 
in the isle of Britain. Step by step, on 
many a field of battle, sometimes ad- 
vancing, sometimes falling back, they 
won, inch by inch, the widest and richest 






























portion of the land from the men whom 
they found dwelling in it, men whose 
speech they understood not, and whom 
they therefore called the Welsh. A crowd 
of petty Teutonic states thus arose on 
Lritish soil, each having for a long time 
to struggle for its being alike against the 
common British enemy and against its 
own Teutonic neighbours. Small states 
coalesced into greater ones ; tribes grew 
into nations; Ealdormen grew into Kings. 
A vague feeling of unity gradually arose 
among settlers who had all come from 
different poitits of the same long line of 
coast, and whoall spoke slightly varying 
dialects of one common wide-spread 
speech. The military predominance of 
this or that tribe, the personal eminence 
of this or that ruler, the necessity, ever 
and anon more keenly felt, of union 
against the common enemy, led to the 
acknowledgement, the fitful and tem- 
porary acknowledgement, of some one 
among the many Kings of the land to 
be, so long at least as he could hold his 
place, the common overlord of all. 
Thus out of scattered and often hostile 
tribes a nation was gradually formed. 
And a nation needed a name. Our 
Celtic neighbours had from the begin- 
ning called the Teutonic settlers in 
Britain without distinction by the name 
of the tribe which, though not the first 
to settle, had been the first to ravage,and 
whose might of destruction, alike in 
the west and the north, they had first 
learned to feel. From the beginning 
the Celts--the Welshman, the Irishman, 
the Highlander—spoke of us as they do 
now. In their eyes all Teutons were 
Saxons, and every Teutonic land was 
Saxony. But as the various Teutonic 
tribes in Britain gradually formed one 
nation, that nation came to be known, 
alike to itself and to the men of conti- 
nental lands, by the name of the tribe 
which had won for itself the largest 
heritage of the conquered soil. ‘The 
name of Angles or English became the 
name of the united people, a name 
which they have handed on to their 
children to this day. So universal 
became its use that English writers used 
it even in recording the deeds of the 
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first settlers of other tribes, so that the 
wars of the Jutish Hengest and Horsa 
appear in our national Chronicles as the 
wars of Englishmen. It is our true 
national name, which has been ours for 
a thousand years, a name which carries 
us back to the earliest days of our history 
in the Isle of Britain, and which carries 


us further back to the old home of 


Angles in the corner land between the 
Baltic and the Slie. The nation was 
known as English, and the nation gra- 
dually gave its name to the land in 
which it dwelt. So much of British 
soil as Englishmen had won and dwelt 
in, came to be known as /nglaland, the 
land of Englishmen. And as in those 
far times men came from their old 
homes to turn Britain into England, 
so in later days their sons have again 
gone forth on the same errand. As 
fleets once sailed from the Eyder, the 
Elbe, and the Weser to plant the English 
stock in the isle which men deemed 
another world, so mightier fleets have 
sailed forth from the Thames, the Severn, 
and the Humber, to plant yet again new 
branches of the same English stock in 
lands of which Briton and Englishman 
and Rome’s own Ceesars had never heard. 

Thus grew up the English nation, a 
nation formed by the union of various 
tribes of the same stock which passed 
over from the old Teutonic mainland to 
grow up as a new people in what their 
coming changed into a ‘Teutonic island. 
The thing strongly to be insisted on and 
clearly to be understood, is that these 
Teutonic—these Low-Dutch—settlers in 
the fifth and sixth centuries are the true 
forefathers of the present English people ; 
that they, and no one else, formed the 
English nation. In plain words, we are 
ourselves, and we are not somebody else. 
We, the English of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are the same people as the English 
of the fifth and sixth centuries, and not 
some other people. That which is Teu- 
tonic, that which is Low-Dutch, in us, 
is not one eiement among others ; it is 
the nation itself. We have had in- 
fusions from other quarters; we may 
have picked up something from the 
Welsh whom we conquered; we cer- 
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tainly picked up a great deal from the 
Normans who conquered us. Here, in 
this part of England, the Danish settle- 
ment of the ninth century has left 
its abiding traces. But the little that 
came to us from a Celtic, the much that 
came to us from a Norman—that is in- 
directly from a Roman—source, has all 
been assimilated to our original Teu- 
tonic essence. We did not become 
Welshmen or Normans, but the: Welsh- 
man and the Norman became English- 
men. ‘The Dane hardly needed assimi- 
lation ; he was little more than another 
kindred tribe coming later than the 
others. And even the Norman was a 
disguised kinsman; he was a Dane 
who had gone into Gaul to get covered 
with a French varnish, and who came 
into England to be washed clean again. 
All these are perfectly plain facts, only 
from many minds they are disguised by 
the use of a} confused and unhappy no- 
menclature. Only realize that from the 
beginning, from the fifth century, there 
have been in this island Englishmen 
speaking the English tongue, aud the 
real relation between the Teutonic sub- 
stance of our race and speech and the 
various foreign infusions which have 
been mingled with it becomes at once 
as clear as daylight. 

Look for instance at our language. 
The superficial observer turns at once 
from the English of a thousand years 
back ; he cannot at once understand it : 
so he calls it another language, and gives 
it another name, and calls it not English 
but Saxon. Now it is perfectly true 
that a piece of English a thousand years 
old is unintelligible, at first sight or 
first hearing, to those who have not 
made the English language and its 
history a matter of special study. But 
this is equally true of every other lan- 
guage. There is no part of Europe 
where the language used a thousand 
years back is not, at first sight or first 
hearing, unintelligible to those who have 
not made that language and its history 
a matter of special study. This or that 
word might be recognized; in some 
languages more words would be re- 
cognized than in others ; it might even 
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be possible, with special ‘care, to put 
together whole sentences which might 
be understood; but a composition of 
any length, not written with any such 
special ohject, would, as a whole, be 
unintelligible. This is true of ancient 
and modern English; it is true of the 
ancient and modern forms of any other 
speech. Our speech has greatly changed 
since the days of Aélfred ; it has changed 
in two ways. It has lost nearly all its 
inflexions and it has received a large infu- 
sion of foreign words into its vocabulary. 
But so have other languages also. All 
the other Low-Dutch and Scandinavian 
languages have lost their inflexions 
almost as utterly as we have. Tho 
classical High-Dutch still keeps some of 
its inflexions ; but it keeps only a few 
out of many, and what it does keep it 
keeps only by a sort of effort. The 
local speech of many parts at least of 
Upper Germany has for ages lost its 
inflexions pretty nearly as completely 
as any Low-Dutch or Scandinavian 
dialect. Now as to the foreign—that is 
mainly the French—infusion into our 
vocabulary. There is no language whose 
vocabulary is wholly pure. Every tongue 
has borrowed some words, generally a 
good many words, from other tongues. 
Look at French itself: it is essen- 
tially a Romance language ; it is simply 
a Latin dialect whose inflexions have 
been very rudely treated indeed. But 
the actual vocabulary of the French 
language contains a large number of 
Teutonic words, a much larger number 
than we might be inclined to think at 
first sight. So the actual vocabulary of 
the English language contains a number 
of Romance, that is of Latin or French, 
words, far larger than the number of 
Teutonic words to be found in French. 
The presence of Teutonic words in 
French, the presence of Romance words 
in English, is of course mainly owing, 
in the one case to the Frankish con- 
quest of Gaul, in the other to the Norman 
conquest of England. I allow that the 
foreign element in English is greater 
than it is in French; but I maintain 
that in each case it is exactly the same 
in kind. In each case alike it is not 
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an original element, but an infusion ; it 
is something foreign which has made its 
way at a later time into a mass which 
already existed. The Teutonic element 
in French is not co-ordinate with the 
original Romance substance; it is a 
mere exotic. So the Romance element 
in English is not co-ordinate with the 
original Teutonic stock, but is a mere 
exotic also. That one forms a larger 
proportion of the existing vocabulary 
than the other makes no difference. The 
proof is this. Though many of the 
Romance words in English are useful, 
convenient, and in a certain sense neces- 
sary, yet we can do without them. We 
can make sentence after sentence of 
purely Teutonic words, without a single 
Romance intruder ; and though our lan- 
guage may thus become a little awkward 
and obsolete, it is still intelligible, be- 
cause it is still English. And the more 
natural and the less artificial our speech 
is, the more purely Teutonic it is. Our 
language can, both in its highest and 
in its lowest flights, get rid almost 
wholly of Romance words. The lan- 
guage of prayerand worship, thelanguage 
of the highest poetry and of the highest 
oratory, may be all but purely Teutonic. 
So may the speech of common life, the 
speech which we use at our firesides to 
our wives, children, and servants. It is 
only when we get into anything which 
at all approaches the nature of abstract 
discussion that any large use of Romance 
words becomes really unavoidable. For 
instance, I cannot discuss the Romance 
element in our tongue, I cannot argue 
atany length against its abuse by affected 
and ignorant writers, without myself 
using Romance words by the dozen. 
But take the other side. Try to talk 
English which shall consist of Romance 
words only, and the thing cannot be 
done. You will not be able to put 
together a single sentence. For all the 
commonest nouns and verbs, without 
which we cannot get on at all—all the 
commonest words of other kinds, all 
the articles, pronouns, conjunctions—all 
the words which are the real stuff, 
the real bones and flesh, of the lan- 
guage, are Teutonic to this day. I 


speak mainly of the vocabulary as the 
aspect of a language best suited to be 
dealt with before a popular audience. 
But an examination of the grammatical 
forms gives the same result. Large as 
is the Romance infusion into our speech, 
it is still merely an infusion, merely an 
exotic, not co-ordinate with the original 
substance, not interfering with what we 
may call its personal identity. The 
English language, after all changes, 
remains now, as it was a thousand 
years back, an essentially Teutonic 
speech. 

We then are Low-Dutch in speech. 
This is a presumption, but it is not ab- 
solute proof, that we are Low-Dutch in 
blood. I believe that we are so,—that 
is, that we are so in the only sense in 
which any nation can be said to be of 
any particular blood. Physical purity 
of blood, the sort of purity of descent 
which would be needed to make out a 
legal claim to an estate, can never be 
found in the case of any nation. Every 
nation has its blood more or less min- 
gled with the blood of other nations. 
If I say that the English are of Low- 
Dutch descent, I do not mean that none 
of us ever had a great-grandmother of 
any other stock. I mean that, as in our 
speech, so in our blood, the Low-Dutch 
part of us is the essence, and that any- 
thing else is a mere infusion. I mean 
that it is the Low-Dutch part of us 
which gives us our national being, our 
national character, our national history. 
It is that which makes us to be English- 
men, and not to be something else. I 
mean that we English are English as 
truly as High-Dutchmen are High- 
Dutchmen, as truly as Welshmen are 
Welshmen, as truly as any nation is 
itself and not some other nation. I 
now state this broadly. In my next 
lecture I hope to bring forward the facts 
which will make the assertion good. 

But I must end with a warning, or 
rather with a qualification. As I said 
at starting, we are Low-Dutch, but we 
are Low-Dutch with a difference. We 
are Low-Dutchmen who have been sepa- 
rated from the parent stock for thirteen 
hundred years. During that time, 
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though our intercourse with the old 
land has never wholly stopped, we have 
had, on the whole, more to do, both in 
war and in peace, with other nations than 
we have had to do with our nearest conti- 
nental kinsfolk. They have, during all 
those ages, been exposed to one set of 
influences; we have been exposed to 
another. They have remained on the 
continent, forming part of the general 
system of continental Europe, form- 
ing especially part of the same great 
Teutonic Kingdom as their kinsfolk 
of the High-Dutch stock. We have 
settled on an island—an island which 
was long looked on as another world 
—an island which has had its own 
history, its own revolutions, its own 
continental friends and enemies, but 
which has always refused every sign of 
subjection or homage to the Kings and 
Cesars of the mainland. The mere fact 
of living on an island—on an island, that 
is, large enough to move in a sphere of 
its own, and not to be a mere append- 
age to any neighbouring part of the 
mainland—was of itself enough to stamp 
us with a special insular character, to 
make us for some purposes stand by 
ourselves in opposition even to the most 
closely allied of continental nations. 
Our history too has been widely differ- 
ent from that of our kinsfolk. The 
rudest shock which our nationality ever 
underwent took the form of open attack, 
of momentary conquest, at the hands 
of men of wholly alien speech, though 
not of wholly alien blood. Through 
such a process our nationality came out 
in the end only strengthened by the 
struggle. Something nearly akin to this 
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has been the case among one branch of 
our continental brethren, and among one 
branch only. Holland and her sister 
provinces won their freedom in the long 
struggle with their Spanish oppressors, 
and they remain to this day the one 
continental branch of the Low-Dutch 
race which has preserved its nationality 
in the face of Europe, and which has not 
lost the acknowledged right of speaking 
its native tongue. Our brethren else- 
where have had to withstand, not the 
open attacks of strangers, but the subtler 
proselytism of a nearly allied speech 
which has won for itself a higher place 
in the world’s esteem. For fourteen 
hundred years, almost every circum- 
stance of our position and history has 
been different from the position and 
history of the great mass of our kins- 
folk on the mainland. What wonder 
then if there be differences between us 
and them? What wonder if in some 
points each of the severed families has 
drawn nearer to some foreign race than 
it has to its own distant brethren? The 
true wonder is that so much of likeness 
in speech and in feeling still remains— 
that our continental kinsfolk have not 
wholly forgotten us—that they are still 
so ready as they are to acknowledge the 
ancient kindred. There is still no land 
in the whole range of continental Europe 
where an Englishman finds himself so 
truly at home as he does in the old 
land of his fathers. Let him only 
behave himself as a friend and a brother, 
and he will still be welcomed where- 
ever the old tongue of his fathers is 
spoken as a friend and a brother ought 
to be. 











A GRAVE BESIDE A STREAM. 
Rev. vit. 17. 


How strange the union of the stream and grave! 
Eternal motion and eternal rest ; 
Earth’s billow fixed, beside the transient wave 
Upon the water’s breast. 


The summer cloud upon the height distils 
Fach sunny ripple hurrying swiftly past ; 
And man’s proud life, like fleeting vapour, fills 

This wave of earth at last. 


The streamlet, through the churchyard’s solemn calm, 
Sounds like an ancient prophet’s voice of faith, 
Chanting beside the grave a glorious psalm 
Of life in midst of death. 


The living water and the burial mound 
Yroclaim in parable, that through death’s sleep 
Flows on for aye, though none may hear its sound, 
Life’s river still and deep. 
The grave like Laban’s “heap of witness” seems, 
Raised ’twixt the sleeper and the world’s alarm, 
O’er which no anxious cares or evil dreams 
May pass to do him harm. 


No more he wrestles by the brook of life ; 
The night is past—the Angel stands revealed ; 
He now enjoys the blessing wrung from strife, 
And every wound is healed, 


Iivcn MacmILLAN. 
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THE TEACHING OF POLITICS. y 
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Ir is natural to me on this occasion to 
call to mind the Lectures on Modern 
History of Sir James Stephen, to which 
I listened in this place seventeen years 
ago. I recollect the Professor and his 
audience, the merit of his lectures, and 
the degree of attention with which 
they were heard. The recollection is 
discouraging. I do not hope to give 
better lectures than Sir James Stephen. 
I remember that he was master of his 
subject, skilful in the exposition of it, 
and not sparing of pains. Yet, of his 
audience, most were there by compul- 
sion ; few of them were what we called 
“reading men;” I myself only went 
because I was ill and had been recom- 
mended not to study too hard. It was 
—and I think the Professor felt it— 
a painful waste of power. There was 
teaching of the highest and rarest kind, 
and no demand for it, or only such arti- 
ficial demand as can be created by a 
protective system. 

I do not suppose that matters are 
quite the same now ; I have heard that 
Professor Kingsley was able to command 
an audience worthy of his earnestness 
and eloquence. But the causes which 
were at work in Sir James Stephen’s 
time to depress the study of modern 
history have not quite ceased to ope- 
rate, though they may operate less 
powerfully ; and, therefore, it is in no 
sanguine spirit that I commence my 
labours. 

After this day, my words will only 
reach those who have already elected to 
study modern history ; but it is,possible 
that I have before me now many who 
have never fairly considered the claims 
of this subject upon their attention. 
For this reason, and also because, in my 
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opinion, the theory of education, apart 
from practical educational details, is too 
little discussed in Cambridge, I will 
propose the question of the value of 
modern history in education. 

The reason why this subject is not 
taken up by most undergraduates in this 
University is not, I may take it for 
granted, to be found in any conviction 
of their own that other subjects in them- 
selves deserve the preference. The 
question is settled for them, partly by 
the competitions and prizes of the place, 
which give an artificial value to classics 
and mathematics, partly by the advice 
of their elders and teachers. These 
two influences taken together are nearly 
overwhelming, but that of the two which 
deserves to have the least weight has, I 
fear, the most. I must always regard it 
as a misfortune that prizes and fellow- 
ships, which have been admitted into 
education under the notion of incentives 
to industry or aids to deserving poverty, 
should be practically used so as to pro- 
duce other and more questionable effects, 
and should be converted into a protec- 
tion of particular studies and a prohibi- 
tion of others. The other influence— 
advice of elders and teachers—I cer- 
tainly am not interested to discredit. 
The undergraduate who deviates from 
the ordinary course of study in this 
place may indeed deserve praise if he 
prefers his own intellectual progress to 
material rewards; but his conduct is 
much more questionable if he merely 
prefers his own opinion to that of 
wiser people. Ican remember well the 
doubts that disturbed me when I was an 
undergraduate, as they must have dis- 
turbed many others, in considering the 
course of studies prescribed by usage 
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in the University. What should a 
student do who doubts whether this 
course of studies is really the best for 
him? Is he to sacrifice his own judgment 
to that of the men who have prescribed 
this course, or is he to try the hazardous 
experiment of chalking out a course for 
himself? Ido not intend here to offer 
any hasty solution of this delicate ques- 
tion. But it seems to me that both 
teachers in advising particular studies, 
and students in receiving such advice, 
should carefully separate in their minds 
their educational value from their pecu- 
niary value. Let not a subject, which 
is useful towards winning a fellowship, 
be confounded with a subject that is 
useful in developing the mind. The 
two things may chance to be different ; 
nay, we have only to consider the pro- 
cess by which fellowships are awarded 
to perceive that they can only by acci- 
dent be the same. Let the student by 
all means elect for himself which path 
he will follow. If he cannot secure at 
once distinction in the University and a 
good education, let him make his choice 
between these objects, or let him study, 
if he will, to reconcile them; but in 
any case let him not mistake one for 
the other. 

I must venture to suggest to the 
student another reason for not sacrificing 
his own judgment too readily. To the 
unanimous opinion of good authorities 
it would certainly be presumptuous in 
him not to yield, but when those autho 
rities differ he must, whether he will or 
not, make himself arbiter between them ; 
and it is mere laziness, not modesty, to 
abandon himself to the guidance of 
those advisers who happen to be in 
a majority in his immediate neighbour- 
hood. A few years ago no student here 
had any strong reason to think he could 
go far wrong in devoting himself to 
classics or mathematics. But the case 
is very different now. Let a man 
thumb his Thucydides to pieces and 
fill his Poetz Scenici from the first 
page to the last with annotations; all 
this zeal and enthusiasm will not save 
him, when he goes out into the world, 
from being treated, and that by men 


whose ability he cannot deny, as a mere 
ignoramus, as a man who has acquired 
no knowledge, though he may have 
gained some cultivation. The mathe- 
matician hardly fares better. He had 
always to endure some contempt from 
the scholar, as uncultivated; then philo- 
sophy fell upon him, represented by 
Sir William Hamilton, and attempted 
to prove that his studies were ruinous 
to the intellect; and now physical 
science includes him in the sweeping 
condemnation it passes upon all who do 
not make observations and try experi- 
ments. 

Let me not exaggerate the difference 
of opinion that prevails. There is no 
school that does not hold both classical 
and mathematical studies in respect as 
far as they go. The student who has 
a pronounced taste for either is still 
safe in indulging his taste. Every 
student may feel convinced that, if he 
brings a sufficiently liberal spirit to 
either study, he will acquire at least 
something valuable, if not the most 
valuable thing. But beyond this, 
whether he will or not, he must 
decide for himself. Between those who 
attach a great value to the study of 
words and those who cast contempt on 
words in comparison with things; be- 
tween those who value the abstract 
sciences and those who rate the sciences 
of experiment far higher; between 
those who would study man and those 
who would study nature; between those 
who would study the ancient world 
—whether in language, literature, or 
history—and those who would study 
the modern; the student must in- 
evitably choose for himself. He does 
not escape the necessity by devolving 
the choice upon advisers, for those 
advisers themselves have to be chosen. 

So long as education is in its transition 
state in this country, there must be some 
confusion and some perplexity in the 
minds of students. This is unavoidable ; 
but if he frankly accepts the situation, 
the student may discover that it offers 
compensations. While so many studies 
are competing with each other the stu- 
dent’s mental range will be widened ; 
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the comparison of sciences will become 
familiar to him; the world of knowledge 
will be revealed to him as a whole; and 
each part of it will be better known 
when it is known as a part. This Uni- 
versity, if it abandons its old simple 
routine of Classics and Mathematics, 
may perhaps seem to become for a time 
a scene of confusion—science struggling 
with science, and tripos elbowing tripos. 
The change has already advanced some 
way, and I cannot plead the cause of 
Modern History to-day with any effect 
without advancing it further. The old 
boast of Cambridge, a certain modest 
thoroughness, exactness within a narrow 
range, will perhaps suffer when we try, 
as we are beginning to do, to teach and 
to learneverything; but even during the 
transition there will be no small com- 
pensation in enlargement of ideas, and 
when the transition is complete it may 
be found possible to recover the old 
exactness within a wider range. Lastly, 
the new obligation which falls upon the 
student of deciding for himself between 
several courses of study calls him to 
make an effort which may certainly be 
very beneficial to him. The old uni- 
formity which was so tranquillizing to 
the mind, when if a man would know 
it seemed as if he must apply himself to 
one of two sets of things—to Greeks 
and Romans on the one hand, or to 
magnitudes and numbers on the other— 
and no third department of knowledge 
anywhere existed, this uniformity de- 
prived the student of one of the most 
wholesome mental exercises, the exercise 
of appraising or valuing knowledge. ‘To 
know the value of a science, the relation it 
bears to life, the utility of it—I use the 
word utility in no sordid sense—is quite 
a different thing from knowing the 
science itself. It is not only a different 
but a very separable thing, and from 
this separation come two great evils— 
pedantry in the learned, and contempt 
for knowledge in the ignorant. If by 
the new variety of our studies and the 
new difficulty of choosing between 
several courses students should be led 
to a habit of intelligently comparing 
the different departments of knowledge, 
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a great gain would accrue from a tempo- 
rary embarrassment. 

I turn now to the question of the 
place of History in education. Why 
should History be studied? Mathe- 
matics may teach us precision in our 
thoughts, consecutiveness in our reason- 
ings, and help us to raise general views 
into propositions accurately qualified and 
quantified. Classics may train in us the 
gift of speech, and at the same time 
they elevate our minds with the thoughts 
of great men and accustom us to exalted 
pleasures. Physical science may make 
us at home in nature, may educate the 
eye to observe, and reveal to us the 
excellent order of the universe we live 
in. Philosophy may make us acquainted 
with ourselves, may teach us to wonder 
in the difficult contemplation of that 
“ dark fluxion, all unfixable by thought,” 
the personal subject, and to watch its 
varied activities of apprehending, doubt- 
ing, believing, knowing, desiring, loving, 
praising, blaming. Such are the mani- 
fest claims of these great subjects. Does 
History recommend itself by less obvious 
uses? Are its claims upon our attention 
less urgent ? Are they obscure, difficult 
to state or make good ? 

On the contrary, in discussing them 
I should feel embarrassed by the very 
easiness of my task, by the too glaring 
obviousness of the thesis I have to 
maintain, if I did not remember that 
after all the claims of History are practi- 
cally very little admitted, not only in 
this University but in English education 
generally. Let me say then that His- 
tory is the school of statesmanship. If 
I were not addressing the students of 
Cambridge, I might take lower ground. 
I should choose rather to say that as 
in a free country every citizen must 
be at least remotely interested in public 
affairs, it is desirable both for the public 
good and for the self-respect of each 
individual that great events and large 
interests should make part of the studies 
which are to prepare the future citizen 
for his duties, in order that he may 
follow with some intelligence the 
march of contemporary history, and 
may at least take an interest in the 
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great concerns of his generation, even 
though he may not be called to take any 
considerable part in them, or to exert 
any great influence upon them. This 
more modest view is well worthy of 
consideration even here. The mass of 
those that are educated here will work 
in after life in some very limited sphere. 
They will be compelled to concentrate 
themselves upon some humble task, to 
tread diligently some obscure routine. 
In these circumstances, their views are 
likely to become narrow, their thoughts 
paltry and sordid, if their education 
received here have not given their eyes 
to see whatever is largest and most ele- 
vating in life. Who kas not met with 
some hard-working country curate, living 
remote from all intellectual society, and 
clinging with fondness to the remem- 
brance of some college study which seems 
still to connect him with the world in 
which thinkers live? Who has not 
wished that he had some stouter rope to 
cling to than such reminiscences as col- 
lege studies generally furnish, that he 
could remember something better, some- 
thing more fruitful and suggestive, than 
scraps of Virgil or rules of gender and 
prosody? The most secluded man is 
living in the midst of momentous social 
changes, whether he can interpret them 
or not; the most humble task upon 
which any man is engaged makes part, 
even though he forgets it, of a total of 
human work by which a new age is 
evolved out of the old ; the smallest in- 
dividual life belongs to a national life 
which is great, to a universal life of the 
race which is illimitably great. There 
are studies which show a man the whole 
of which he is a part, and which throw 
light upon the great process of which 
his own life is a moment; the course 
along which the human race travels can 
be partially traced, and still more satis- 
factorily can the evolution of particular 
nations during limited periods be fol- 
lowed. Studies like this leave something 
more behind them than a refinement 
imparted to the mind, or even than 
faculties trained for future use; they 
furnish a theory of human affairs, a 
theory which is applicable to the phe- 


nomena with which life has to deal, and 
which serves the purpose of a chart or a 
compass. The man that has even a 
glimpse of such a theory, if the theory 
be itself a hopeful one, cannot but feel 
tranquillized and reassured ; his life, 
from being a wandering or a drifting, 
becomes a journey or a voyage to a defi- 
nite port ; the changes that go on around 
him cease to appear capricious, and he 
is more often able to refer them to laws: 
hence his hopes become more measure- 
able, and his plans more reasonable, and 
it may be that where his own efforts 
fail he is supported hy faith in a law of 
Good, of which he has traced the work- 
ings. Such a study—teaching each man 
his place in the republic of man, the 
post at which he is stationed, the func- 
tion with which he is invested, the work 
that is required of him—such a study 
is History when comprehensively pur- 
sued, 

History, then, I might well urge, is 
the school of public feeling and pa- 
triotism. Without at least a little 
knowledge of history no man can take 
a rational interest in politics, and no 
man can form a rational judgment about 
them without a good deal. There is no 
one here, however humble his prospects, 
who does not hope to do as much as this. 
There are, it is true, men who, without 
any knowledge of history, are hot poli- 
ticians, but it would be better for them 
not to meddle with politics at all: there 
are men who, knowing something of 
history, are indifferentists in politics ; it is 
because they do not know history enough. 

But what I choose rather to say here, is 
not that history is the school of public 
feeling, but that it is the school of 
statesmanship. If it is an important 
study to every citizen, it is the one im- 
portant study to the legislator and ruler. 
There are many things, doubtless, which 
it is desirable for the politician to know. 
It is so much the better if he acquires 
the cultivation that characterized the 
older race of our statesmen, the literary 
and classical taste of Fox and Canning. 
In the same way a lawyer or a clergy- 
man will be the better for being a man 
of letters and scholarship. But as the 
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indispensable thing for a lawyer is a 
knowledge of law, and for a clergyman 
the indispensable thing is a knowledge 
of divinity; so I will venture to say 
that the indispensable thing for a po- 
litician is a knowledge of political 
economy and of history. And, though 
perhaps we seldom think of it, our 
University is and must be a great 
seminary of politicians. Here are as- 
sembled to prepare themselves for life 
the young men from whom the legis- 
lators and statesmen of the next age 
must be taken. In this place they will 
begin to form the views and opinions 
which will determine their political 
career. During the years they spend 
here, and through influences that operate 
here—perhaps not in the lecture-room, 
but at any rate in the meetings of 
friends, or in the Union—their prepa- 
ration for political life is made. It may 
seem a somewhat exaggerated view of 
my function, but I cannot help regarding 
myself as called to join with the Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in presiding 
over this preparation. What will at 
any rate be learnt at the University it 
should be possible, I hold, to learn from 
the University, and I shall consider it 
to be in great part my own fault if this 
does not prove to be the case. 

If Professor Smyth delivered his 
inaugural lecture in this hall, it is very 
possible that among his hearers sat 
the young Lord Palmerston. Nothing 
is more likely than that at this mo- 
ment some one sits there who will 
occupy the position of Lord Palmerston 
in the last years of this century. In 
Professor Symond’s lecture-room I dare 
say there may sometimes have been seen, 
wearing a Pembroke gown, an under- 
graduate named William Pitt. It would 
be hard certainly to trace in the career 
either of Lord Palmerston or Pitt the 
influence of any of my predecessors. The 
influence of Cambridge upon Pitt is 
discernible rather in the command of 
finished language which his classical 
studies gave him, and the strong pre- 
cision of thought which he got from 
mathematics, than in any wide historical 
views. But history was not then the 
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practical study that it is now, and the 
kindred subject of political economy 
was not then taught in this University. 
The acquirement which more even than 
his eloquence or his mathematical know- 
ledge raised Pitt above the other polli- 
ticians of his time was one which, 
though it was not made here, might, 
had the University been in a more 
efficient state, have been made here, 
and could most certainly be made here 
now; it was his knowledge of Adam 
Smith. 

But when I say that a knowledge of 
history is indispensable to the states- 
man, there will rise up in the minds of 
many a doubt which it is desirable 
to lay. Political economy is indispen- 
sable ; yes! but is history so necessary ? 
After all, how easy for a profound his- 
torian to be a very shallow politician ! 
The light which is shed upon contempo- 
rary affairs by the experience of remote 
ages and quite different states of society 
is surely faint enough. How utterly in- 
applicable seem inferences drawn from 
ancient Rome or Athens to the disputed 
political questions of the present day! 
Even less connexion is there between 
medizval barbarism and the compli- 
cated civilization we live in the midst 
of. Cannot high authorities be quoted 
to prove the uselessness of history in 
politics? No statesman ever towered 
above his contemporaries, not only in 
power, but in statesmanlike qualities, 
more decidedly than Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, who was a contemner of every kind 
of learning. On the other hand, Car- 
teret, full of historical knowledge, makes 
but a poor figure. The most influential 
politician of the last age, Cobden, was 
never tired of sneering at the pedants 
who busied themselves with the affairs 
of other ages. Can we avoid suspecting 
him to have been in the right when we 
remark the evident superiority as a 
statesman of a man so unlearned and 
so moderately gifted as Cobden, to such 
4 prodigy both of ability and historical 
acquirement as Macaulay ? Outmatched 
in eloquence, in acuteness, in cultivation, 
and most of all in knowledge of history, 
how did Cobden succeed in winning the 
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race at last? Was it not evidently by 
occupying himself exclusively with the 
questions of the time and the place, by 
encumbering himself with no useless 
knowledge, by not obscuring plain mat- 
ters by ambitious illustrations, curious 
parallels, and obsolete authorities ? 
There is a very simple answer to all 
this. It is an argument that pre- 
supposes that history refers only to 
what is long past. Now it is not un- 
natural to give this meaning to the 
word history. We often in common 
parlance use the word so. We say that 
a thing belongs to history when it is 
past and gone. The title of history is 
given to books which contain narratives 
of occurrences that are past, and in 
most instances long past; it would not 
be given to a simple account of existing 
institutions or communities. We must 
remember, however, that the language 
of common life is one thing, and scien- 
tific language another. I do not intend 
on this occasion to give an exact defini- 
tion of history as 1 understand it. ‘The 
attempt to do so would lead me too far. 
But, however we determine the pro- 
vince of history, it must be understood 
that I use the word, and shall through- 
out use it, without any thought of time 
past or present. There are multitudes 
of past occurrences which do not belong, 
in my view, to history, and there are 
multitudes of phenomena belonging to 
the: present time which do. Pheno- 
mena are classed together in science 
according to resemblances in kind, not 
according to date. If history were 
taken to have for its subject-matter all 
that has happened in the world, it would 
not be a single science, but the induc- 
tive bases of all sciences whatever. LEvi- 
dently it must be taken scientifically to 
deal only with occurrences and pheno- 
mena of a certain kind, and this being 
so it is evident that vice versé phenomena 
of that particular kind must be reckoned 
as historical, to whatever period they 
belong. Now, whatever phenomena we 
exclude, it is evident that we must 
include political institutions within the 
limits of historical phenomena. Every 
one, therefore, who studies political in- 


stitutions, whether in the past or in the 
present, studies history. 

It is therefore a misconception to say 
of a politician that he disregards history 
because he disregards the remote past. 
It is misleading to call Macaulay a stu- 
dent of history and Cobden a contemner 
of history. Both men evidently were 
occupied with phenomena of the same 
kind ; they laboured at perfectly similar 
problems. The power and weakness of 
states, their advance and decline, their 
chances of success in war, their political 
and social institutions, the stability or 
transience of their order, the state of 
civilization, the influences promoting it 
and the influences retarding it, the cha- 
racter and qualifications of public men— 
these and similar questions occupied 
both. However you describe the studies 
of the one, you must give the same name 
to the studies of the other. It cannot 
be just to rank them among the students 
of different sciences because the one ex- 
amined the power of Louis XIV. and 
the other that of the Emperor Nicholas, 
the one studied the struggle of political 
freedom with despotism and the other 
the struggle of commercial freedom with 
aristocratic monopoly, or because the 
one was rather too much disposed to 
measure a country by its eminence in 
literature and the other by its activity 
in manufactures and trade. 

But after this explanation you will 
perhaps be disposed to think me guilty 
of a truism; for it now appears that 
when IJ said that the study of history is 
indispensable to the politician, all I 
meant was that a politician must needs 
study politics. But is it a truism to 
say this? Is it a truism to say that a 
politician must study politics? I fear 
not. I fear that there is just as much 
unwillingness in this profession as in 
the other professions in England to ac- 
knowledge any general principles or 
build on any scientific basis, As in 
England your lawyer seldom knows 
jurisprudence, your clergyman is seldom 
a theologian, your medical man seldom 
a physiologist, so is it with the poli- 
tician. He may know a great deal, but 
what he knows is not in the proper 
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sense politics. He has much know- 
ledge that is useful for a politician, but 
little of the knowledge that is indis- 
pensable and fundamental. He stores 
lis memory with information about 
persons—how So-and-so voted on this 
question or on that. He- becomes acute 
in party-tactics, ready in popular arts, 
skilful in sealing the ladder of power. 
He watches perhaps the tides of opi- 
nion, knows what measure it is safe 
to propose or support, and what mea- 
sure is inopportune, however salutary 
in itself. But for a politician who is 
serious in his profession, and who has 
higher ends than mere success or power 
for himself, all these things are secondary. 
What is primary is a solid knowledge of 
political and social wellbeing in its na- 
ture and its causes, and more particularly 
a strong apprehension of the place of 
government in human affairs, of its 
capacities and the limits of its capa- 
cities. Finesse, adroitness, eloquence, 
it may be desirable to have; but after 
all they are useful principally for those 
who have nothing better. A grain of 
real knowledge, of genuine uncontrol- 
able conviction, will outweigh a bushel 
of adroitness, and to produce persuasion 
there is one golden principle of rhetoric 
not put down in the books,—to under- 
stand what you are talking about. Now 
any one who knows how much study it 
takes in the present complication of 
human affairs to arrive at solid political 
convictions, and how much. taste for 
study there is in the ordinary English- 
man, whether he belong to the class of 
politicians or not, will arrive at the 
conclusion that our politicians must be 
insufficiently educated, from the mere 
fuct that political science is so little 
taught in schools and colleges. An 
Englishman often extends in after-life 
his knowledge of the subjects to which 
he has been introduced at school or col- 
lege, but does not very often travel into 
quite new regions of knowledge ; and 
perhaps a political career once begun is 
too absorbing to leave much leisure or 
tranquillity for abstract investigation. 
In these days, when we are all more 
alive than our fathers were to the diffi- 


culty of the science of government, I 
may venture perhaps to make the asser- 
tion that we shall never have a supply 
of competent politicians until political 
science—that is, roughly, political eco- 
nomy and history together—are made a 
prominent part of the higher education. 

But what are we to think of that 
difference of opinion among statesmen 
on the subject of history? For Wal- 
pole and Carteret, Cobden and Macau- 
lay, though they do not really differ 
about the importance of history, do 
certainly differ about the proper way of 
studying it. What, then, is the exact 
point of difference between them, and 
to which of the two parties ought we 
to attach ourselves? Now, remember- 
ing the perpetual sneers of Cobden’s 
school against classical studies, we may 
be inclined to answer the question by 
saying that they measure the import- 
ance of historical phenomena by their 
nearness to ourselves, while the oppo- 
site school measure them by their 
intrinsic greatness; so that the one 
school cares for nothing that is not 
modern, while the other, considering 
that some of the most memorable 
things happened in remote times, gives 
a great prominence in historical studies 
to antiquity. If this were really the 
difference, I for one should have little 
hesitation in siding against the modern- 
ists. Dr. Arnold maintained that we 
allow ourselves to be misled by the 
word ancient, and that much of what 
we call ancient history is, for all prac- 
tical purposes, more modern than most 
of that which is commonly called modern 
history. I agree with him heartily. I 
think that we shall derive more useful 
lessons to guide us in politics from 
Thucydides than from Froissart ; and 
even times much more modern than 
those chronicled by Froissart seem to 
me barren of instruction compared to 
some periods of the ancient world. I 
feel more at home at Rome in the 
times of Cicero, than at Paris in the 
disturbances of the Fronde. If, then, 
the school of Cobden maintain that 
historical phenomena deserve study in 
proportion to their nearness to the 
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present time, I have no agreement with 
them. Men and things and occurrences 
are not memorable in proportion to 
their chronological relation to ourselves ; 
some which are very near to our own 
times we cannot too soon forget, and 
some few we ought always to remember, 
however far we drift away from them 
upon the stream of time. 

But you will observe that Dr. 
Arnold’s own argument tacitly assumes 
that there is a historical period more 
important than even the most memo- 
rable periods of ancient history. For 
why does he attach so much importance 
to the classical periods? Because of 
their likeness to our own time ; because 
of the light they throw upon our own 
time. It is implied in this that con- 
temporary history is, in Dr. Arnold’s 
opinion, more important than either 
ancient or modern ; and in fact superior 
to it by all the superiority of the end 
to the means. Now, if after making 
this observation we reconsider the lan- 
guage of the Cobden school, we shall 
see that it is of contemporary history, 
and not merely of modern history, 
that they are thinking; and that they 
are not advocates of modern times 
against ancient, but of the present 
against the past. In his famous sneer 
at Thucydides Cobden did not compare 
him with Froissart, or even with Claren- 
don, but with the Z'imes newspaper. 
And in spite of all ‘his contempt for 
Athens and the [lissus, I think it 
very likely that he might have agreed 
with Amold that Pericles and Demos- 
thenes are better worth remembering 
and studying than Coeur de Lion or the 
Black Prince, and even than the Stuarts 
or Louis XIV. But then he would 
have added, and Arnold we have seen 
tacitly agrees, that time spent upon 
either period, upon the fifth century 
before Christ or the seventeenth century 
after Christ, would be equally wasted 
if it did not lead to a clearer compre- 
hension of the age of Queen Victoria, 
the Emperor Napoleon III., the Czar 
Alexander IT., and President Grant. 
Here, again, there is agreement. This 
is not the point of difference between 


the two schools, for no school denies, or 
can deny, that the especial business of 
the politician is to understand, not some 
other age, but the age he himself lives 
in. It is necessary, therefore, to ask 
once more, What is the point of 
difference ? 

Evidently the difference is here, that 
the school of Cobden are for attacking 
the problem directly, while the other 
school approach it by a circuitous route. 
Cobden scarcely sees any difference 
between the proposition that the pre- 
sent time ought to be understood and 
the proposition that the knowledge of 
it ought to be imparted in schools and 
colleges. Ile would have the student 
buckle to at once, occupy himself with- 
out the least delay in collecting and 
classifying and analyzing the facts of 
the time. In his view other ages 
are of quite secondary importance, in- 
trinsically indeed of no importance 
whatever, but not altogether to be 
despised on account of the illustrations 
that may occasionally be drawn from 
them. The opposite school, the school 
in possession, have precisely the same 
end in view, but approach it in quite 
a different way. To them the present 
time is like a fortified city, which must 
be attacked by opening trenches, work- 
ing underground, and gradually stealing 
nearer and nearer. They think it neces- 
sary, before introducing the student to 
the phenomena which he is ultimately 
to consider, to set before him analogous 
phenomena drawn from other ages. He 
is to store up a mass of facts which he 
will afterwards find useful as illus- 
trations. While he is acquiring them it 
is of course impossible for him to appre- 
ciate their illustrative value, because he 
has not yet been acquainted with the 
phenomena which they illustrate, but 
when this is done it is supposed that 
they will at once recur to his memory— 
that all the dead knowledge will sud- 
denly become alive, the dry facts give 
up their kernel of philosophical truth. 
And such vast importance is attached 
to this preparatory process that abso- 
lutely the whole time at command is 
spent upon it, and the day never comes 
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in our course of education when the 
phenomena themselves, which it is the 
object of the whole process to explain 
and teach, are even in the most summary 
way stated to the student. 

Here, then, are the two views. It is 
not necessary to accept either without 
qualification. Cobden, I think, greatly 
underrated the instruction to be derived 
from the past, and he had probably no 
idea of that philosophy of universal 
history which, if a number of great 
thinkers appearing in succession, from 
Vico and Herder to Comte and Buckle, 
are sufficient indications of the set of 
thought, will sooner or later be worked 
out. But, on the other hand, I ear- 
nestly urge that in preferring the direct 
method to the indirect in the teaching 
of political science or contemporary 
history he is right. I will give my 
reasons. 

First let me point out that, though an 
indirect method may sometimes have its 
advantages, the presumption must always 
be against it. For it multiplies the num- 
ber of things to be learnt, it increases the 
tax upon memory and time. The his- 
tory of an age is composed of a vast 
mass of minute facts, which again are 
substantiated by other minute facts 
which we call evidence. To learn the 
history of an age is to commit to memory 
this whole mass and to weigh all the 
evidence. If, then, there is some age 
of which it is urgently important that 
the student should master the history— 
and such an age always is the age that 
is present—it is'surely a serious matter 
to double or quadruple for him this 
already formidable task, by requiring 
him, as a mere preliminary exercitation, 
to master the history of two or three 
other periods. It may not indeed be a 
great burden upon a man whose life is 
passed among books; to him the addi- 
tional labour thus imposed may be 
merely delightful ; but for the man whom 
an active life awaits—we are thinking 
principally of the politician—as soon as 
his education is over it is such a burden 
that the very object of imposing it is 
defeated. If we will look tacts in the 
face, we shall confess that the student 
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commonly breaks off his historica} 
course in the middle. He learns, more 
or less perfectly, those periods of remote 
history, whether ancient or modern, 
which are so rich in illustrations of our 
own time; but when the comparison 
between the present and the past comes 
to be made, when the analogies are to 
be traced, and the results of the whole 
complicated process to be obtained, the 
student is tired, or has not energy to 
enter upon the new task, or the busi- 
ness of life has come upon him and 
left him no more leisure. 

This danger, however, may be unavoid- 
able; and if so, it must, of course, be 
faced. Ifthe knowledge of the political 
world around us cannot be come at by 
the direct route, we must, of course, make 
a circuit in spite of the risk that some of 
our pupils will grow weary before they 
reach the goal. Butisit so? Is there 
any insuperable difficulty in the direct 
route? I do not believe it, and I think 
that we have here an example of the pre- 
vailing vice of English education, which 
is just this indirectness, Indirectness in 
education is a great evil. It is an evil, 
not merely because it wastes time and 
energy, but still more because it conceals 
from the student the end of his studies. 
The student’s interest in his studies will 
always be very much in proportion to 
the progress he perceives himself to be 
making, while it is impossible for him 
to perceive his progress at all unless he 
has his goal in sight. It is, therefore, 
most desirable that studies should have 
an object not merely good, but visibly 
and plainly good. Compare in your 
minds the student who studies politics 
in the living time and him who studies 
them in the mirror of remote history. 
Think which of the two will bring the 
greater ardour or earnestness to the 
pursuit. There is indeed for drowsy 
imaginations a certain charm about the 
remote past which the present wants. 
It is so romantic, people say; that 
is to say, the characters are all in 
stage-costume, and speak in quaint 
language ; the rhetoric and literary art 
of succeeding generations have given 
an artificial dignity to the persons 
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and incidents, and all the more promi- 
nent personages appear—as they never 
appeared to their contemporaries—with 
the halo round their heads of posthu- 
mous renown. No doubt, in that 
peaceful world of the past you escape 
all that is most uncomfortable in the 
present—the bustle, the petty detail, 
the slovenliness, the vulgarity, the hot 
discomfort, the bewildering hubbub, the 
humiliating spites and misconstructions, 
the ceaseless brawl of objurgation and 
recrimination, the painfulness of good 
men hating cach other, the perplexing- 
ness of wise men flatly contradicting 
each other, the perpetual sight of failure, 
or of success soon regretted, of good 
things turning out to have a bad side, 
of new sores breaking out as fast as old 
ones are healed, the laboriousness and 
the littleness of all improvement, and in 
general the commonness and dulness 
and uneasiness of life. We escape from 
all this in the past, but after all we 
escape from it only by an illusion ; and 
in truth he who desires pleasing and 
fascinating pictures for his imagination 
should have recourse to poetry, which 
expressly undertakes to furnish them, 
and not to history, where, if they are 
admitted, it is most commonly through 
the weakness of the historian. After 
all, it is another kind of interest that 
the present time has, in spite of all its 
discomfort ; it is the interest of reality, 
the interest that our own private affairs 
have for us, an interest at least scarcely 
less keen and personal, and more en- 
nobling, because connecting us with 
grander issues. Nay, to one who is to 
be a politician—and it is this case that 
I am principally considering—contem- 
porary history not only resembles a per- 
sonal affair, but actually is a personal 
affair. Can any one question the eager- 
ness with which such a student would 
apply himself to this subject when in- 
troduced to him by his teachers ; remem- 
bering that for him—in addition to its 
speculative interest which it shares with 
the rest of history; in addition to the 
interest which it must have for all 
people, because it concerns persons and 
things of which, as being contemporary, 


they must needs know a good deal and 
have thought a good deal beforehand— 
it would have the close and special in- 
terest of being the subject of all sub- 
jects which it would be most useful and 
most advantageous to him in after-life 
to understand ? 

That the history of the past is useful 
the student takes upon trust ; that con- 
temporary history is useful must needs 
be palpably evident to him. It is 
useful, like past history, for the lessons 
it gives, the principles it illustrates ; 
but, unlike past history, it is also 
indispensable to the politician for its 
own sake. He who studies contem-. 
porary history, therefore, at the same 
time masters the principles and becomes 
familiar with the age, while he who 
studies the past learns only the prin- 
ciples and remains a stranger to the 
age. The latter, therefore, at the end 
of the process has still a necessary stage 
to traverse which the former has left 
behind him. They may have acquired 
an equal amount of historical informa- 
tion, have stored up an equal number of 
facts; but the one is still unprepared for 
want of knowledge which is indispen- 
sable, while the other has all the know- 
ledge which is necessary to start with. 
And this advantage being felt from the 
beginning cannot fail to give the student 
of contemporary history an ardour and 
an interest in his work which the stu- 
dent of the past must want. For he 
not only makes progress, but feels and 
knows that he makes progress. What 
he learns is not merely stored up for 
future use, but tells immediately upon his 
views and judgments of things around 
him. It sheds at once upon the poli- 
tical world, the world of states, nation- 
alities, parliaments, armies, parties, and 
interests, an illumination like that which 
natural science sheds upon the world of 
physical and vital forces, of light and 
heat, the plant and the animal. Studied 
in the past, history is rather entertaining 
than stimulating, except to those who 
have a natural inclination for it, or who 
come to it specially prepared. Studied 
in the present, I doubt not that it 
would be among the most stimulating 
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and fascinating of studies. Like natural 
science, it is a study which a man may 
always carry about with him, and prose- 
cute in almost all cirewmstances, ‘“Per- 
noctat nobiscum, peregrinatur, rusti- 
catur.” If the botanist and geologist 
cannot walk across the fields or along 
the high road without being reminded 
of their favourite studies, neither can the 
man who studies his age ever be in 
want of stimulants to reflection. To 
him, too, the fields and the roads 
read lessons, though of a different 
kind—lessons about the division of 
property, about the progress of in- 
dustry. Meanwhile the town is his 
almost exclusively. Ie has the clue to 
the whole human movement; he is at 
home in the world of purpose and 
utility ; all human activities he watches 
with a curious eye, and sees laws where 
others may see only a dull and bewil- 
dered confusion. He finds sermons in 
streets and good in newspapers. 

To turn history away from the past 
to the present is in fact to give it the 
interest of an experimental study. Our 
knowledge of both is necessarily imper- 
fect. Of the past much is unrecorded, 
and many records have perished. The 
present has not yet been recorded per- 
fectly, and the records have not been 
collected: or made accessible. But in 
the present there is more room than in 
the past for the original and independent 
inquiries of the student. In ancient 
history, what can any student here do 
beyond reading intelligently his Grote 
and his Mommsen? ‘To make new 
combinations is not to any important 
degree within his power. And in the 
past generally, though there remains 
much to be done for laborious inves- 
tigators exploring archives and for great 
thinkers generalizing the newly-acquired 
facts, there is wanting a field in which 
the ordinary student, who has neither ex- 
ceptional opportunities nor exceptional 
gifts, may without presumption make his 
own observations and venture upon ori- 
ginal speculations. Yet no study which 
does not afford such a field can be in 
the highest degree stimulating or im- 
proving. Now contemporary history 


affords such a field. ’Axyjparog éor’ ert Nee- 
por. Any one may join the reapers in 
that harvest. The phenomena are not 
hidden away in libraries, but are before 
our eyes. To every one of us a certain 
proportion of them, a larger one perhaps 
than we sometimes think, are within 
the range of personal observation. 
Another large section lies scattered 
about the journals and magazines of 
Europe. Neither collected nor compared 
nor classified they lie, and there is no 
one who might not do for himself some 
work in sorting them—work which, 
though, like the collections of the private 
botanist or geologist, it may do nothing 
ultimately to advance the science, may 
yet do much towards improving the 
student’s mind, and making his studies 
delightful to him. 

Again, the past is a less stimulating 
contemplation than the present, because 
it is a thing complete and finished. It 
consists of controversies for good or for 
evil closed, questions answered whether 
rightly or wrongly, problems together 
with their solutions. But the present 
consists of problems which still await 
their solution, questions which the time 
is still struggling to answer, controver- 
sies in which we are called on to take a 
side. Now the mind is roused and 
stimulated by questions, not by answers. 
In education the essential thing is to 
offer problems of some kind to the 
student, and the solution must not be 
given along with them. The student's 
own solution is what it is important to 
get—some genuine exertion of his own 
faculty ; and this it is barely possible 
to get when a solution is already before 
him. Every one can take an interest 
in divining what will happen next, for 
that is still unknown, and the issue will 
confirm or confound the prophecy ; but 
it seems idle to stand guessing what 
might have happened next when the 
next page of the history tells you what 
did actually happen. We read in one 
sentence of the distress of the Roman 
peasantry, and of the agrarian law by 
which Tiberius Gracchus tried to relieve 
them ; and few readers pause to consider 
what were the possible solutions out of 






































which Gracchus made his choice. Surely 
it is much more stimulating to the 
intellect to consider, as we have been 
doing for some months, the distress of 
the Irish peasantry, and to conjecture 
the provisions of that agrarian law by 
which Mr. Gladstone yesterday evening 
proposed to relieve it. 

In short, past history is a dogmatist, 
furnishing for every doubi ready-made 
and hackneyed determinations. Present 
history is a Socrates, knowing nothing, 
but guiding others to knowledge by 
suggestive interrogations. 

All this is said in no spirit of dis- 
paragement of the past. Though I have 
several times mentioned the name of 
Cobden, it is not because I have any 
sympathy with that contempt for the 
old learning which is generally, and for 
all I know justly, attributed to him. 
Let us reverence the past, say I; let us 
cherish the records of it; let us often 
revert to it. What I urge is not that 
it is less instructive than is commonly 
supposed ; what I wish to see is not a 
neglect of past history, whether con- 
temptuous or respectful Would rather 
that we realized the past less drowsily, 
that something better prevailed among 
us than what [ may call the Waverley 
view of other times! The past is in my 
eyes the best commentary on the present. 
What is it then that I urge? This, 
that the text should be put before the 
commentary and the present before the 
past. Illustrations are valuable, but 
only when there is something to be 
illustrated ; the analogies of past and 
present are full of interest, but not 
to one who is ignorant of the present. 
It is for this reason that the taste for 
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history is commonly observed to come 
late. Not till people have seen the 
world a little, and have had some ex- 
perience of affairs, are they able to realize, 
exceptin the theatrical spurious-poetical 
fashion, the order of phenomena with 
which historians are concerned. But 
this knowledge of the world, this ex- 
perience of affairs, might be given earlier 
if the student were brought at once face 
to face with the living present, en- 
couraged to follow the drama which is 
now being enacted on the stage which 
is all the world ; accustomed, not in his 
hours of recreation, but as part of his 
education, to thread the maze of the 
world’s affairs, to take the measure of 
public men before the world is unani- 
mous about them, study tendencies 
before they have reached their limit, 
predict the growth of power not yet 
mature, or calculate the stages of its 
decline ; accustomed, in fact, to work 
out for himself at his desk the very 
problems which are awaiting the solu- 
tion of Time. 


History the school of statesmanship! 
This was what I began with. It isa 
maxim which to many practical men 
sounds, I know, somewhat hollow. To 
give it another sound, to vindicate it as 
a sober maxim in this University, is a 
task to which I feel very unequal ; 
nevertheless it is what I understand 
myself to be called upon to attempt. 
If I succeed in any measure, I hope to 
do so by the method I have now indi- 
cated, by giving due precedence in the 
teaching of history to the present over 
the past. 
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LEARNING TO READ.! 


BY REV. F. W. 
In spite of the innumerable books which 
are written for the benefit of the young, 
in spite of the immense preponderance 
which is given to the subject of educa- 
tion in all our public discussions, it is 
extremely doubtful whether the children 
of the present day are to be congratulated 
upon the epoch in which their birth has 
fallen. It is no paradox to say that in 
the middle and upper classes they are 
increasingly brought up in a careless and 
haphazard manner. In the fashionable 
world they often see but little of either 
of their parents. The nursery of the 
London house, instead of being the 
largest, brightest, and pleasantest room 
that can be chosen, is often the smallest 
and the most remote ; and, with a total 
disregard for the health of the little in- 
mates, is not unfrequently thrust into 
those uppermost regions, hot in summer, 
cold in winter, 


“ Molles ubi reddunt ova columbe.” 


In this respect the middle classes are 
very apt to follow the lead of their 
fashionable neighbours, and, in an age 
which looks upon a large family as a 
serious misfortune, we are hardly sur- 
prised to find it a constant subject of 
congratulation among parentsand visitors 
that the nurseries are “at such a nice 
distance from the rest of the house, so 
that the children are quite out of every- 
body’s way.” A father who is engaged 
in business, or in the severe competition 
of professional life, is often unable to 
see his little ones for more than a few 
moments in the day. I have heard a 
gentleman, who had a family of thirteen, 
complain that he rarely even saw any of 
them except when they were asleep, for 

1 “The English Method of Teaching to 


Read.” By A. Sonnenschein and J. M. D. 
Meiklejohn, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 1869. 
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he started to his office in the mgrning 
before they were awake, and did not 
return until they were gone to bed. 
Unless a family thus circumstanced 
enjoys the blessing of a mother who is 
wise enough, strong enough, and self- 
denying enough to sacrifice herself 
wholly to her children’s welfare, they 
must inevitably grow up “as the des- 
tinies decree.” And when the work of 
teaching begins—a work which is always 
difficult, and which is delightful to those 
only who possess alike the requisite gifts 
and the requisite devotion—how severe 
is the trial to the mother’s energy and 
self-control! We often hear of the skill, 
and tact, and experience which are ne- 
cessary to a successful teacher; and 
although fortunately the lack of skill, 
and tact, and experience may all be 
supplied by the all-powerful instinct of 
a perfectly unselfish love, yet love so 
pure and unalloyed is perhaps as un- 
common a gift as the most striking 
ability. An irritable temperament, an 
impatient manner, want of consideration 
for tenderness and ignorance, want of 
sympathy for wilfulness and stupidity, 
want of power to appreciate the feeble- 
ness of an infant’s mind, want of tact 
in averting its first symptoms of fret- 
fulness and waywardness, want of that 
natural dignity and unruffled calm 
of justice which, if it cannot wholly 
supersede the necessity for occasional 
punishment, at least robs punishment 
of its acutest sting,—are all far more 
fatal in the training of a child than any 
original inaptitude to teach. The qua- 
lifications of a consummate teacher are 
extraordinarily rare, but yet they de- 
mand no special genius, being rather of 
a moral than an intellectual character. 
Any one who is gifted with that gentle 
and delicate consideration forthe feelings 
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of others which is the basis of all Chris- 
tian charity, and with that sense of the 
grandeur and awfulness of every human 
soul which is the prominent doctrine 
in all Christian truth, may by earnest 
effort acquire them all. Many a mother 
of the slenderest attainments and of the 
most ordinary capacity has yet, by the 
mere sweetness of her manner and ele- 
vation of her character, proved the most 
efficient of teachers, even to children 
who have been blessed with extraor- 
dinary genius. 


“ O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold 

firm rule, 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces, 

Love, Horr, anp Patrence—these must 
be thy graces, 

And in thine own heart let them first keep 
school. 

For as old Atlas on his broad back places 

Tleaven’s starry globe, and there sustains 


it,—so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of education : Patience, Love, and Hope.” 


But when we remember that the com- 
bination of these high virtues is only 
found in the very noblest hearts, it is 
perhaps hardly surprising that most 
mothers, if they can afford it, very early 
resign the intellectual, and with it 
necessarily much of the moral training 
also, of their children into the hands 
of governesses. And when a governess 
has once found a footing in any home, 
the mother’s direct teaching is usually at 
anend. ‘The girls of the family remain 
in the hands of the governess until they 
“come out,” or are entrusted for a year 
to a “finishing school.” The boys, often 
before they have attained the mature 
age of eight years, are despatched to 
a preparatory school, from which, at 
the age of twelve or thirteen, they are 
drifted into some great public school ; 
and after that momentous epoch of their 
lives has once commenced, they spend 
but a small proportion of their time 
under the parental roof. The unity of 
an English home, especially if it con- 
tains many sons, is soon broken ; and 
although few parents would admit that, 
when schooldays have once commenced, 
their sons are practically regarded in 
the light of unwelcome strangers i their 


stay is at all prolonged, yet it is unde- 
niably true in many cases. The con- 
stant succession of letters in the Times, 
complaining bitterly if school holidays 
are extended by a single week, is a 
sufficient proof that it isso. All these 
indignant Patres familiarum dwell on 
the trouble and discomfort caused by 
their boys’ prolonged presence in the 
family circle. They do not seem to be 
capable of sympathising for a moment 
with their sons in the intense delight 
which makes of an “extra week” a 
happy memory for a lifetime. The 
climax of such complaints was, perhaps, 
attained by the “ Father of Six Sons,” 
whom the Times very recently honoured 
with its largest type. He drew a melan- 
choly picture of the idleness, insub- 
ordination, and disagreeable conduct 
which he seemed to consider invariable 
in boys at home for their vacation. He 
insinuated that the sole object of any 
extension of the holidays was to put 
money into the pockets of the masters. 
He did not seem to consider that his 
sons were his sons at all after their 
public school career had commenced, 
or that he had a single duty towards 
them in the way of providing for their 
amusement or furthering their progress 
while they were away from school. His 
only marked idea seemed to be that 
he was fraudulently dealt with if his 
six sons were left on his hands even for 
a few days beyond the stipulated time, 
after he had once handed them over to 
a master’s care ; and that thenceforward 
their education became a mere mercan- 
tile transaction with which he had no 
further concern beyond the grumbling 
payment of the quarterly or half-yearly 
bills. If this letter, which is but one 
of a number similar to it in tone and 
style, is to be regarded as an expression of 
the amount of educational interest takeu 
in his offspring by the ordinary British 
father, it presentsa picture which suggests 
some very melancholy considerations. 
The education of the young is, as we 
have seen, but little conducted by their 
actual parents. Who, then, are the 
earliest educators of the children of our 
middle and upper classes? Generally 

















speaking, governesses often - themselves 
but little beyond the age of girlhood, 
or ladies whose circumstances have 
driven them to find support by the 
establishment of private schools. It is 
not the fault but the misfortune of these 
ladies that, in the vast majority of cases, 
they enter on their work wholly without 
any preliminary training, and often with- 
out the slightest insight into the nature 
of education, or the philosophy of teach- 
ing,—in fact, without a conception of 
the knowledge which is best worth ac- 
quiring, or of the best methods for 
imparting it. They rely almost entirely 
on manuals, books, and compendiums of 
universal knowledge to be learned by 
rote in the form of question and answer. 
Called upon to teach geography they set 
children to learn a page a day of such 
questions as :— 

Q. “ What place is celebrated for the 
manufacture of lace? A. Valenciennes, 
Brussels, and Mechlin. 

“Q. Where are the finest blankets 

made? A. At Witney in Oxfordshire, 
&e.” 
And so on ad libitum. Or, by way of 
conveying a knowledge of common 
things, they thrust into the little hands 
of their pupils books in which their 
curiosity is stimulated by inquiries as 
to “ What is assafeetida ? What is Gou- 
lard’s extract ? What is pearl-ash? What 
is shell-lac?” &c. ; and their minds are 
expanded by the cut and dried answers, 
“A vegetable gum of a strong and 
nauseous odour, &c. 
lead commonly called sugar of lead,” &c., 
&e.1 Spectatum admissi...? What 
must be the value and consistency of 
knowledge which can be kept together 
by such sand-ropes as these # 

While such is almost the sole stock- 
in-trade of so many teachers—while 


1 It is surprising that any sensible person 
should think that any good purpose is served 
by a child’s committing to memory pages to 
this effect :—‘* What is the Koran? The 
Turkish Bible (!).—What is turmeric? The root 
of a plant.—What is allspice? The fruit of 
the pimento tree.—What is ham? The legs of 
large hogs or boars,” &. Perhaps the object 
— at is to inspire admiration for a laconic 
style. 
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pabulum of this kind is administered in 
this very solid condition to the tender 
intellects of our children—while teach- 
ing is regarded as the most commonplace 
and vulgar of all the arts, so that any- 
body who knows anything is supposed to 
be qualified to instruct the rising genera- 
tion even when qualified for nothing else 
—and while the day seems still remote 
when the requirements of a teacher shal] 
be estimated with greater seriousness, we 
must at least hail with intense satisfac- 
tion any improvement in the books and 
printed methods which guide the efforts 
of so many untrained educators. And 
this is our reason for noticing the little 
books called “ The English Method of 
Teaching to Read.” Most of us may have 
happily forgotten the tears and failures 
which accompanied the earliest efforts 
of our volatile understandings to acquire 
the mystery which was to open for us 
the gates of all knowledge; but pro- 
bably we may not have utterly forgotten 
the dreary, dog’s-eared, inhuman spelling- 
books which, with remorseless accuracy 
and terrible impartiality, taught us how 
to spell all words from “dog” and “ cat” 
up to “embarrassment” and “ unintel- 
ligibility.” Instead of this rigidly Chi- 
nese method, which seems to regard every 
word as an isolated phenomenon unge- 
nerously contributed to an immeasurable 
heap of difficulties—and which is about 
as sensible as the plan of the missionary 
who set about learning Hindustani 
by daily committing to memory the 
pages of a dictionary—“ ‘The English 
Method of Teaching to Read” is emi- 
nently simple and eminently attractive. 
It “separates the perfectly regular 
“parts of the language from the irre- 
“gular, and gives the regular parts to 
“the learner in the exact order of their 
“ difficulty. The child begins with the 
“ smallest possible element, and adds to 
“that element one letter, in only one of 
‘“‘its functions, at one time.” Thus the 
first or aT course consists entirely of 
A, E,1,0,U, with the addition of one 
letter in each lesson, and an additional 
letter in each practice. The child learns 
the functions of the letters long before he 
is puzzled with their names and order. 
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The second, or ANT course, is the first 
over again, with the addition of a second 
consonant. The third, or ATE course, 
is the same again with the vowel length- 
ened by the addition of a final e; and 
when the child has thus learnt the 
symmetry and regularity of the English 
language, he proceeds to the fourth, or 
double vowel course, which contains all 
the double vowels, diphthongs, and so- 
called irregularities of the language. 
By this excellent system children may 
not only be taught to read pleasantly 
and rapidly, but also—almost without 
conscious, and certainly without any 
painful, effort—to spell accurately and 
to read articulately. 

In the ordinary method, or rather no- 
method, employed by most teachers, 
both amateur and certificated, the 
double-barrelled difficulties of “ great 4” 
and “ little a” are presented at a child’s 
understanding before he is permitted to 
arrive at “bouncing B;” and in the 
case of all the letters alike, he is from 
the very first confused with the entirely 
needless trouble of learning the name of 
the letter with its sound, and of distin- 
guishing between the two. In this 
system the capitals are only introduced 
gradually and in the order of their dif- 
ficulty, and the child does not formally 
“learn his alphabet” till the end of the 
first course. Again, in the ordinary 
system monosyllables seem to be heaped 
together entirely at hap-hazard, excep- 
tional sounds and combinations being 
mixed up in a perplexing way with 
those that are regular: so that a child 
does not acquire the conception of there 
being any law of pronunciation, and only 
learns to pronounce rightly by a purely 
empirical process. In the “ English 
Method” exceptions are at first en- 


_tirely excluded, or only admitted 


sparingly for an express purpose; as, for 
instance, “ put” side by side with “nut” 
with a view to the subsequent justifica- 
tion of “dull” and “ push.” The notes 
which are here and there appended 


show the extreme care and foresight 
with which the system has been clabo- 
rated. We do not remember any other 
elementary book which draws a child's 
attention to the difference between the 
th in that and in thin (of which the first 
was represented by the old English 
<= dh, and the second by p= th), or 
which furnished such excellent practice 
in the pronunciation of the soft.and 
hard g. It is not, however, necessary 
to describe the system at length, as the 
books which contain it are small and 
easily procurable. 

If Messrs. Sonnenschein and Meikle- 
john succeed in breaking through the 
cactus-hedge of inveterate conservatism 
which seems to fence in our educational 
systems with its very densest growth, 
their method—which seems to me to be 
both pleasant, easy, rapid, and thorough 
—will prove a boon to thousands of 
parents and teachers. It should be wel- 
comed as an effort in the most necessary 
direction. At the present time more 
knowledge is indispensable for the most 
ordinary requirements in life than at any 
previous period of the world’s history, 
and every one may claim to be a real 
benefactor who succeeds in making the 
acquisition of knowledge more easy and 
delightful, by rendering the method of 
imparting it more simple, and therefore 
more scientific. A child ought to go to 
his lessons as naturally and as happily 
as he goes to his play. We shall have 
done an immense service if we can dis- 
sever the youthful association of learn- 
ing with misery and tears. By making 
the earliest lessons of our children 
bright, and short, and happy, we may go 
far to inspire them with the conception 
that hereafter it will be, not only a part 
of their duty and necessary discipline 
in life, but also their highest privilege 
and their purest happiness to con- 
template “the bright countenance of 
“truth in the mild and dewy air of 
* delightful studies.” 

Adeo in teneris insuescere multum est! 
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RAPA-NUI, OR EASTER ISLAND, IN NOVEMBER 1868. 


BY AN OFFICER OF H.M.S, “ TOPAZE,” 








In October 1868, the TZopaze being 
about to sail for Easter Island, we made 
particular inquiries of every one at 
Callao who was at all likely to be able 
to give us any information respecting 
that lonely spot. Our success was small, 
and we could ascertain nothing except 
that some Jesuit missionaries had been 
landed there five years ago, and might 





‘« 


now possibly, if alive, be anxious to 
leave the island, the character of the 
natives being excessively bad. The sail- 
ing directions told us it was 1,500 miles 
from any other inhabited land except 
Pitcairn’s, and that the gigantic statues 
seen by Cook did not exist when Cap- 
tain Beechey tried to land. Besides 
this, we had Cook’s “ Voyages.” 
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We sighted the island on 31st Oct., 
aud on the following day, having steamed 
round its dark southern cliffs, came-to 
off the little beach where Cook had 
anchored in 1774. Above this beach, 
on some rising ground, there now ap- 
peared a low whitewashed house with a 
steep roof; close to the sea were two 
other buildings, and the space between 
was occupied by about one hundred 
light-brown oval huts, each with a small 
square hole in front ; behind this settle- 
nent (Hanga-roa) rose two or three old 
volcanoes with flattened summits, and 
some rounded hills; to the north and 
south the ground sloped up gradually 
almost into mountains, which to the 
south terminated in the dark cliffs round 

No. 125,—von. xX1. 
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which we had steamed. Not a tree was 
to be seen, and except a few red patches 
on the hills, and a few spots green with 
sugar-cane or sweet potato, all was 
brown with tufted grass. On the 
lower part of the southern hill stood 
another house (Matavere), from which a 
whale-boat pulled out, and Monsicur 
Bornier, a Frenchman recently settled 
there, came on board. From him and 
from the missionaries who lived at 
Hanga-roa, we subsequently learned 
that the islanders had lived free from 
foreign interference until about 1859 or 
1860, when six or seven ships from the 
“brutal” Republic of Peru made a 
descent, and carried off 1,200 or 1,500 
people, of whom only three had ever 
GG 
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returned. Of these pirates three fell 
into the hands of the islanders, and 
with such provocation it is not sur- 
prising, and is scarcely displeasing, to 
hear they were killed and eaten. In 
1864 the feeling was so bitter against 
all foreigners that a French missionary 
who landed was only saved to become 
the slave of the principal chief; and the 
courage of Pére Roussel, the present 
superior, who a year later dared to land, 
would be easier to admire than imitate. 
Set on shore from a little vessel, against 
the will of the natives, he walked alone 
towards the chief, who, at his approach, 
took up a stone, intending, he afterwards 
said, to kill and eat him ; but the good 
Pére had not come for such a purpose. 
Raising his staff, he struck the chief, 
who fortunately fell stunned, and the 
Pére passed on through the midst of 
the crowd unharmed. The result of 
such intrepid conduct is that of the 900 
natives there is not one who is not a 
professed Christian. Captain Bornier 
took up his abode on the island as soon 
as order was established ; and, during 
our short visit, both he and the mis- 
sionaries most kindly aided us in our 
communications with the islanders, and 
gave us every information. 

It being Sunday when we arrived, we 
did not land until after church service. 
A crowd of good-tempered men and 
boys welcomed us as we approached the 
rocks, and we had to shake hands till 
we were tired; the whole party then 
led us by a stony path to M. Bornier’s 
house, and thence by a good road to- 
wards the settlement to visit the mis- 
sionaries. 

On the way our hosts surrounded us, 
offering for barter little wooden figures, 
and peculiar implements shaped like 
canoe paddles, but used only in their 
dances, and called “rapa.” Occasion- 


ally they would burst into a loud chant, 
in time to which they kept up a jump- 
ing dance, their arms working about, 





and the “nua,” a garment tied loosely 
across their shoulders, flying out from 
their naked bodies in the wind. The 
scene was sufficiently wild, and the eyes 
of some of them watched us with a droll 
expression, as if they thought they 
would rather surprise us. 

The huts, shaped like an egg cut in 
two longways, were exactly as Cook 
described, except that the largest was 
not so much as thirty feet long; the 
thatch of reeds and cane was neatly 
laced on, and out of the doors, which 
were about two feet square, numerous 
bushy heads looked up at us and called 
out a welcome. 

At the Mission House, which was 
built by Pére Roussel, we were cordially 
received, and afterwards shown round 
the garden, which was planted with 
maize, beans, &c., and would have 
flourished better had it not been for 
the fierce trade-wind which swept down 
the hill, unchecked by a single bush ; 
they then accompanied us to the low 
cliffs opposite the ship, to show us three 
statues (Moai), which appear to have 
been standing when Cook was there; 
we found them fallen face downwards, 
and broken in two, their huge red head- 
dresses, ‘‘hau,” rolled to a distance. 
Between the broken parts of one of the 
Moai some handsome ferns! were grow- 
ing ; I gathered the root, and, when we 
walked back to the boat, our native 
friends followed us with arms full of 
the plants. 

Early next day we landed, and, guided 
by several boys, set out to visit the 
Moai at Ouinipu, on the eastern shore. 
On the way our guides introduced us to 
an ugly lump of stone, about four feet 
high, almost featureless ; they called him 
Moai Hava, and he is now a passenger 
on board the ship. A short distance 
brought us to the eastern coast, and we 
were first led to a red pillar, at the foot 
of which were human bones, and under 
some matting a skeleton: facing the sea 
were two platforms ; one, on which lay 
six broken Moai, was altogether in 
ruins, the monstrous red crowns, five 


1 Asplenium obtusatum of Forster, and 
olypodium Billardiére of R. Brown. 
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feet high by six feet in diameter, close 
by them. The second platform was 
perfect, and contained stones nine feet 
long and four feet wide ; the Moai here 
were also fallen, and under their breasts 
was a vault, in which were human 
skulls and bones. The largest Moai was 
eighteen feet long without the crown. 

It was still early, and having heard 
from Captain Bornier that the southern 
summit was a crater (Te-rano-kau) we 
mounted the hill, and in less than an 
hour reached the ridge. The magni- 
ficent spectacle took us quite by sur- 
prise. ‘The crater is 1,500 yards across 
at the top, 1,200 yards at the bottom, 
and 400 to 500 feet deep, quite circular, 
the sides dark coloured, sprinkled with 
green plantains and cloth-tree bushes ; 
the bottom flat and covered with reeds, 
except where the rain-water had col- 
lected into large ponds. Opposite to the 
place where we stood the wall of the 
crater was broken, and we could see the 
blue sunny ocean, with its white-topped 
waves dashing against the outlying 
rocks. The descent was very rough ; 
the bottom a marsh, covered everywhere 
with ferns and moss, which, where it 
had been turned up, had dried into 
peat. Some of our party made their 
way to the ponds to bathe, and the rest 
waded across through the reeds to a 
winding path, which led by a garden 
belonging to Captain Bornier up the side 
of the crater. From the crater to the 
landing-place the way was easy, a good 
path leading by a gradual descent 
direct to the Captain’s house, and to 
Hanga-roa. 

In the course of our conversation with 
the missionaries and Captain Bornier 
we found that the statues were still to 
be seen erect in one part of the island. 
The distance seemed very uncertain, but 
we could not believe that any part of 
so small an island was more than four 
or five hours’ walk, and the next morn- 
ing we set out early to explore, having 
ascertained that the spot we were to 
visit was called Te-rano Otu-iti (Crater 
of the little hill), and that very large 
statues were standing both inside and 
outside the crater. 
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At the back of the settlement a pair 
of extinct volcanoes rise rather abruptly, 
and in the hollow between them some 
dark specks could be seen from the 
ship. The path led us to these specks, 
which proved to be a number of the 
red crowns of the Moai, which lay scat- 
tered about, as if they had been rolled 
down the hillside and left till wanted ; 
the sizes were enormous, some of them 
nine feet in diameter and eight feet 
high, and all more or less marked by 
rude carvings of ships, birds, &c. The 
quarry itself we found in a little crater 
up the side of the hill, with a deep gap 
in the place where these monstrous 
stones had been rolled out; in the 
bottom of the crater were other crowns: 
one immense one was oval, eleven feet 
by ten feet, and nine feet high. We 
could not find the bed of rock out of 
which they had been hewn, and con- 
cluded that the chippings of the ancient 
carvers had filled up the holes, decom- 
posed, and formed the grass-grown soil 
on which we stood. 

Beyond this spot the ground was 
strewn with sharp lava stones, and we 
were compelled to walk in the crooked 
narrow paths, across which the stones 
encroached so much that if we ceased 
for one moment to wateh our steps, or 
looked round without halting, our toes 
or ankles suffered. I had remarked the 
natives walked with a knock-kneed 
gait; and with such paths we must 
soon have done likewise; it was 
fatiguing, and one of the guides, the 
proud possessor of a pair of trousers 
which did not fit, gave in. 

Heré and there we crossed hollows, 
in which plants of sugar-cane grew at 
intervals, and in places were a few sweet 
potato plants in patches, marked off 
with little heaps of stones, the top one 
usually white. But the soil in general 
produced only tufted grass, and was 
everywhere strewn with the sharp loose 
stones. The sun shone bright, and the 
warm trade-wind blew strongly by us, 
causing great thirst, which we could 
only alleviate by sucking sugar-cane, 
after the manner of our guides. 

We passed numerous Moai, some of 
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great size, all prostrate, and, all but 
one, on their faces ; and at length came 
in sight of Otu-iti, in the interior of 
which, and at its foot, we could distin- 
guish several Moai standing erect. The 
crater itself looked like a _ gigantic 
circular earthwork, except that for one- 
third of its circumference a wall of rock 
towered abruptly to a height of 200 
or 300 feet. The rounded edges of the 
crater were dotted with little heaps at 
regular distances, and in spite of the 
rock, it looked so artificial that I quite 
expected to find a ditch as a part of 
the defences at the base. The ascent 
was very steep, and a large Moai lay in 
the path, which was worn into a deep 
hollow, as if here, too, large masses had 
been formerly hauled down; and the 
gap by which we entered the crater 
confirmed us in this idea, 

From the ridge we looked intoa 
basin, with a flat, reed-grown bottom, 
200 or 300 yards in diameter, 100 feet 
below ; a ring of green sugar-cane fringed 
the reeds; the walls of the crater, 
clothed in the dried grass, sloped regu- 
larly to the bottom. The regularity 
was broken by the rock opposite, which 
served as a background to a number 
of Moai, standing erect in an irregular 
line. One, facing us, gazed across, its 
compressed lips expressing surprise, or 
perhaps anger, at our intrusion. 

But there was more to see, and we 
walked past the Moai and climbed the 
rock to look down on the plain outside, 
where the statues stood or lay in num- 
bers. But our attention was soon entirely 
engrossed by those within the crater. 

Close below us, lying on their backs, 
parallel, but with heads in opposite 
directions, were two Moai, one thirty 
feet long, nine feet wide, and fourteen 
feet from the crown of the head to the 
chin; the other, compared with his 
bulky neighbour, a pigmy, of seventeen 
feet. They had both apparently been 
carved out of one block of stone, and 
the smaller one had been shortened by 
several feet ; the block divided from his 
bust still lay in its original position. 
Like all the statues, they consist of bust 
only; the arms are merely indicated 


along the sides, and the ears, elongated 
by the insertion of an ornament in the 
lobes, are placed far too high to appear 
in their natural place. 

Numbers of these gigantic statues lay 
scattered about, their colour the same as 
the rock, and their features so huge 
that they were not easily distinguished 
until we were close upon them. Our 
party dispersed along the quarry, each 
making his own discoveries, and on all 
sides there were constant cries of “ Here 
is another! here is another !” Some were 
lying head down the slope, some feet 
down, some sideways ; the longest which 
we measured was thirty-three feet, butthe 
biggest was a monster fourteen feet wide, 
twenty-two long, and eight or nine feet 
thick. In a great many the eyes had 
not been carved, but the shadow of the 
overhanging brow made this quite im- 
perceptible at a distance ; the noses were 
generally perfect, the mouth broad, the 
lips compressed, and it seemed to me the 
latter were always unnaturally close to 
the nostrils. At first I could see no 
likeness to the present race, but one of 
the guides sat down before me. His ears, 
as in all the young natives, lacked the 
slit in the lobe and the elongating orna- 
ment, but his nose, low at the bridge, 
with broad fleshy nostrils, was exactly 
that of the Moai (the Moai’s was seventy- 
five inches long and thirty-seven wide). 
While I was comparing them the guide 
called out “ A-a” (“ Yes”), in answer to 
some question, and his upper lip curled 
as close to his nostrils as that of the 
Moai was carved. A remark which im- 
mediately followed appeared to displease 
him, when, drawing up the lower lip, he 
compressed it on the upper, in the way 
of the ancient model, but instead of its 
firm straight lines, the corners of his 
mouth dropped, with an expression of 
deep disgust. 

There were no crowns in or near 
Otu-iti, and many of the Moai, which 
were erect, were too narrow from front 
to back ever to have supported such 
circular masses. These flatter statues 
generally stood erect, planted firmly in 
the earth ; while the more bulky ones, 
which are prostrate all over the island, 
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had merely been placed standing on the 
«round, or on a slab of stone. I judged 
the flatter ones the most ancient. In 
both kinds the crown of the head was 
cub flat ; and the flatter kind, though 
unable to support the circular red crowns, 
may originally have been fitted with 
head-dresses of some perishable material. 
We afterwards found paintings of dia- 
dems with red ornaments, and all Poly- 
nesians appear to have valued that 
colour the most ; while as to the shape, 
some black head-dresses, which we pro- 
cured, were exactly similar to those of 
the statues, 

We counted in the crater sixteen 
Moai erect, and thirty-two on their backs 
as the carvers had left them ; some were 
quite finished, others but just com- 
menced, and numerous blocks were 
merely marked by cuttings in the rock 
fourteen or fifteen inches wide, ready 
for the sculptors to commence their 
labours. Outside the crater the statues 
were at least as numerous and as interest- 
ing, but we had not time to inspect 
them minutely—the total number that 
we saw was about 150 (estimated by 
some at 200), including some on large 
platforms between Ouinipu and Otu-iti, 
and the majority probably exceeded 
twenty feet in height. The missionaries 
possessed a stone chisel, which the 
islanders called a “tingi-tingi,” and 
stated to be one of the implements with 
which the Moai were carved. The Moai 
and the little wooden images which they 
sold to us, all had individual names. 

The legend is, that many years ago 
King Tukuihu set out from Rapa-iti 
(Little Rapa, where the New Zealand 
mail-steamers now have a depdét) in a 
canoe, and at last arrived at Rapa-nui 
(Great Rapa, or Easter Island), where 
he settled, and carved the Moai in the 
crater, whence in the night they re- 
moved themselves to their present po- 
sitions on the different points of the 
island. ‘lukuihu was also the first who 
carved the wooden images. When he 
became old he did not die, but changed 
into a butterfly ; and children, chasing 
these insects, still call out, “ Tukuihu! 
Tukuihu!” 
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On the following day we again visited 
Te-rano-kau, to explore a number of 
stone-dwellings, said to have been built 
by King Tukuihu, on the ridge of the 
crater where the cliff overhangs the 
sea. 

As we approached the cliff we 
observed a number of low mounds 
overgrown with ferns and grass, and 
hardly distinguishable from the hill 
itself. On closer inspection they ap- 
peared to resemble the oyster grottoes 
of the London boys, being built of dark 
flat stones and earth; each of them 
had two doors eighteen or twenty 
inches square ; and in the ground, out- 
side the doors, were holes, partly 
covered with stones, and long enough 
and large enough to hold the body of 
aman. Creeping on hands and knees, 
we entered one of the doors, and pass- 
ing through the wall, six or seven feet 
thick, reached the interior in utter 
darkness, and found it the shape and 
size of a modern hut, thirty feet long, 
ten or twelve feet wide, and high 
enough in the middle to stand upright 
in. When our eyes became accustomed 
to the want of light, we found paint- 
ings in red and white, on flat slabs, 
fixed into the walls opposite the doors ; 
on one slab the “rapa” was represented, 
the upper part marked with eyes, nose, 
and mouth. On the other was a full- 
rigged ship, the sailors dancing jigs (a 
rare accomplishment now), and from the 
main-royal yard-arm one of them was 
waving a flag; the worsted work, in 
which sailors even in these times delight, 
often represents similar scenes, 

Finding two or three of these huts 
exactly alike, I walked on to look at 
some rocks, on which faces, hands, ovals, 
&c. were rudely scraped, and sat down 
in the sunshine and breeze. To the left 
lay the dark crater, with its flat reedy 
bottom; to the right, more than a thou- 
sand feet below me, the sea. The cliffs 
were perpendicular, and covered with 
ferns, among which little white specks of 
sea-birds flew in and out. The sea was 
deep blue, raised into a swell by the 
breeze, and the tops of the waves were 
mottled white with foam. The beach 
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lay at my feet, but so far below that the 
noise of the surf could not be heard. 

All at once some one shouted my name, 
and I was told there was something to 
see in one of the houses. Crawling 
into the dark hole, a gruff voice saluted 
me with some jargon, but I recognised 
the voice, and found its owner engaged 
in sketching carvings of birds and rapas 
on the back of the head of a Moai, which 
was buried to its shoulders in the ground 
opposite one of the doors. ‘The face, as 
far as we could feel with our hands in 
the dark, seemed perfect. ‘The remainder 
of the afternoon was occupied with our 
discovery, the sketch was duly exhibited 
on board, and the Moai, in consequence, 
on the following morning left the house 
in which he had so long dwelt, and two 
days after was floated off to the ship, 
amidst the cheers of the islanders. 
Though a dwarf—only eight feet long— 
his name is eight-syllabled—Hoa-haka- 
nana-ia, and the house was called Tau- 
ra-renga. He is well preserved; an 
exact model of the gigantic statues 
which we saw the day before, and we 
met with no other instance of carving 
on the back. His weight is said to be 
three tons. 

The legend is that King Tukuihu 
dwelt. in these houses in the month 
when the sea-birds nested, and excelled 
in searching for eggs in the face of the 
cliff. When he quitted the human 
shape and became a butterfly, the chiefs 
who were candidates for the office he 
had vacated assembled on the same 
spot, and he who first obtained an egg, 
or a certain number of eggs, became 
king. This mode of election was con- 
tinued to a late date, the missionaries 
having known a son of Ko-to-Pito, the 
last king. The figures of birds on the 
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back of the Moai may have some refer- 
ence to this legend, and Tau-ra-renga 
may possibly have been the palace of 
‘lukuihu and of his successors. 

Like other Polynesians, the Easter 
Islanders are fast dying out. In appear- 
ance they are regular Kanakas, but a 
young Tahitian in the service of Captain 
Bornier was a fine-looking fellow com- 
pared with them. As to their character, 
we found them perfectly honest, though 
they are very fond of bartering, and all 
out old clothes went to them in exchange 
for wooden images, rapas, &c.; and small 
black lines made of women’s hair came 
on board in such quantities that all our 
crew, have since been occupied in the 
manufacture of watch-guards and brace- 
lets, as memorials of our visit. 

Captain Cook supposed they drank 
salt water, as he could find no fresh 
water on the island; and though the 
craters contain an abundant supply, our 
guides drank little, contenting themselves 
with the juice of the sugar-cane and raw 
sweet potato. Captain Bornier said they 
eat their only meal of cooked potato in 
the evening, and with this they still 
drink salt water at times. 

The missionaries told us that since 
our visit they had introduced a new 
word, “‘man-war,” to express anything 
great and wonderful ; and their feelings 
towards us were so friendly that on the 
day we sailed, a number entreated to be 
allowed to go with us. When the last 
boat shoved off, it was hardly possible 
to get them to leave her, and their 
manners were so engaging we did not 
leave them without regret. 

Immediately after Hoa-haka-nana-ia 
had been hoisted on board, we made sail 
and left the island. R. S. 

VALPARAISO, 3 Dec. 1868. 
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“OUR RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND.” 








BY GENERAL 


BADEAU. 


Tue following paper has been forwarded by General Badeau to the Editor of 


Macmillan for publication on this side of the Atlantic. 


The contents of the 


article, no less than the well-known high position of the writer, will naturally 
give to a declaration at once so authoritative and so conciliatory, upon a subject of 
such vital importance to both nations, unusual weight with the English public. 


“I hope that the time may soon arrive when 
the two Governments can approach a solution 
of this momentous question with an apprecia- 
tion of what is due to the rights, dignity, 
and honour of each, and with the determina- 
tion not only to remove the causes of com- 
plaint in the past, but to lay the foundation 
of a broad principle of public law, which will 
prevent future differences, and tend to firm 
and continuous peace and friendship.” —Presi- 
dent Grant's Message. 


Tue writer of these pages has had some 
opportunity of knowing not only how 
sincerely these sentiments are enter- 
tained by the President and his Cabinet, 
but also how cordially they are recipro- 
cated by the present English Govern- 
ment. If only the people on both sides 
of the water could understand more 
thoroughly the temper and sentiments 
of each, could look a little more clearly 
into each other’s hearts, could know a 
little more absolutely what have been 
the acts and what are now the thoughts 
each of the other, the end which is so 
much to be desired might be nearer 
accomplishment. Lut, hitherto, the fact 
that the people on neither side have 
fully appreciated the situation or the 
sentiments of the other has prevented 
any real approach to a settlement of the 
questions at issue. It is the object of 
the present paper to state what fell 
beneath the writer’s observation during 
a recent three or four months’ stay in 
England, and, by proving to Americans 
what is really the state of feeling there, 
to do some little, perhaps, toward foster- 
ing those relations on both sides which 


only can conduce to the prosperity of 


each and of mankind. 


The rejection of the Johnson-Claren- 
don Treaty, the speech of Mr. Sumner in 
the Senate on the 13th of April last, 
and the able despatch of Mr. Fish to 
Mr. Motley on the 25th of Septeinber, 
as well as the language of the. Presi- 
dent’s Message, have at last presented 
to the people and Government of Eng- 
land not only a full exposition of the 
views of the present Administration in 
the matter of our international relations, 
but also a statement of the feelings 
almost universally entertained on this 
side of the Atlantic toward England. 
The arguments have been put so ably 
that it is not likely any American will 
utter them with more force, and the 
expression of feeling is so unmistakeably 
and almost unanimously approved by 
the country, that the English probably 
now understand perfectly well what 
America regards as her side of the case. 
They seem, indeed, by the tone of the 
utterances since the publication of the 
Message, to appreciate not only the 
sense of injury entertained by Ameri- 
cans, but the hearty desire for accom- 
modation and harmony which all the 
authoritative expositions from American 
sources have contained. I say all, for 
even Mr. Sumner, whose speech has 
been in England the subject of so much 
bitter comment, but of so little careful 
examination, says : “be the claims more 
“or less, they are honestly presented, 
“ with the conviction that they are just, 
“and they should be considered can- 
“ didly, so that they shall no longer lour 
“like a cloud ready to burst upon the 
“ two nations, which, according to their 
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inclinations, can do each other such 
infinite injury or infinite good. 1 know 
it is sometimes said that war between 
us must come sooner or later. J do 
not believe tt. But if it must come, 
lct it come later, and then I am sure it 
will never come. Meanwhile, good men 
must unite to make wt impossible.” 

In Mr. Motley’s original letter of 
instructions, recently published, will be 
found the following paragraph : “ Upon 
“one point the President and the 
“ Senate, and the overwhelming mass 
“ of the people, are convinced—namely, 
“ that the convention, from its character 
“and terms, or from the time of its 
negotiation, or from the circumstances 
“attending its negotiation, would not 
“have removed the sense of existing 
“ grievance, would not have afforded 
“yeal substantial satisfaction to the 
“people, would not have proved a 
hearty, cordial settlement of the pend- 
“ing questions, but would have left a 
feeling of dissatisfaction inconsistent 
“with the relations which the President 
“ desires to have firmly established be- 
tween two great nations of common 
origin, common language, and common 
objects in the advancement of the civili- 
zation of the age. The President be- 
“lieves the rejection of the treaty to 
“have been in the interest of peace and 
in the direction of a more perfect 
and cordial friendship between the 
“two countries, and in this belief he 
“fully approved the action of the 
“ Senate.” 

So again, in Mr. Fish’s despatch to 
Mr. Motley of the 25th of September 
last, these words occur: ‘ All these are 
“subjects for future consideration, 
“ which, when the time for action shall 
“ arrive, the President will consider, 
“with sincere and earnest desire that 
“all the differences between the two 
“ nations may be adjusted amicably and 
** compatibly with the honour of each, 
“and to the promotion of future con- 
cord between them, to which end he 
“will spare no efforts within the range 
“ of his supreme duty to the rights and 
“ interests of the United States,” 

I think, then, it may fairly be taken 
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for granted that the English now under- 
stand, not only that America feels that 
she has sustained a great wrong, but 
that she is extremely anxious to have 
all difficulties amicably settled, and to 
preserve hereafter acloser harmony with 
that country with which, after all, we 
have more in common than with any 
other people on the globe. 

The Johnson-Clarendon Treaty was 
rejected almost unanimously by the 
Senate on the 13th day of April last, 
and on the same day a successor to Mr. 
Johnson was confirmed. The speech 
made by Mr. Sumner on this occasion 
reached England a few weeks before 
Mr. Motley’s arrival, and produced an 
immense sensation there. Mr. Sumner 
himself had been familiar with the most 
distinguished circles in London, and hac 
enjoyed peculiar intimacies with all the 
leading liberal and radical Englishmen. 
But almost without exception these 
disapproved his speech, and the position 
which they imagined it to assume. The 
censure was severe; the newspaper 
press was especially indignant, and the 
tone of society unanimous ; while mem- 
bers of the Government alluded to the 
speech in tones of reprehension from 
their places in Parliament. Mr. Motley 


was known to be the intimate friend of 


Mr. Sumner, and to have been urged 
by him upon the President for the post 
ot Minister to London; to have been 
confirmed by the Senate immediately 
after the utterance of Mr. Sumner’s 
speech, and on his motion ; and there 
were not wanting surmises that the new 
Minister might mect with a less plea- 
sant reception than could be desired. 
These surmises, however, were speedily 
shown to be unfounded. 

Mr. Motley arrived at Liverpool on 
the 29th of May, and was met at the 
landing by the Mayor of the town, who 
proffered his state carriage to convey the 
Minister to his lodgings. Mr. Motley 
had been previously notified that the 
Liverpool Chambers of Commerce wished 
to present him addresses of welcome 
before he left for London, and, accord- 
ingly, he remained a day to receive them. 
The addresses were of the most cordial 
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character, expressing great respect for 
the new Administration in America 
(whose first action towards England had 
been to endorse the rejection of the 
Claims Treaty), and also signifying com- 
plete satisfaction at President Grant’s 
selection ofa representative. Mr. Motley 
replied in courteous language, giving ut- 
terance to equally fervid desires for the 
amicable settlement of all difficulties, 
upon a basis consistent with the honour, 
dignity, and rights of each nation. His 
avtion in receiving these addresses, as 
well as the text of his replies, was 
promptly reported to his Government, 
und as promptly commended. The 
civilities shown him, however, were 
popular as well as official, for a large 
crowd was present at the station, and 
loudly cheered him as he was leaving 
Liverpool. 

Compliments of every sort poured in 
on his arrival in London. The Queen 
lierself signified her gratification at his 
appointment, and deviated from court 
etiquette to pay a civility to the new 
Minister and his family. The same 
«lisposition was apparent everywhere in 
society, although the comments so freely 
made in the American press upon the 
object and results of the hospitalities 
offered to Mr. Motley’s predecessor 
might not unnaturally have inclined un- 
official personages to be less lavish of 
compliments. Nothing of the sort, how- 
ever, was noticeable. Every circum- 
stance showed that, despite the rejection 
of the treaty, there was a disposition 
to be in every way cordial to the new 
representative of the United States. 

Nevertheless public and private opi- 
nion in regard to Mr. Sumner remained 
unmodified. It seemed to be even more 
excited because of his speech than be- 
cause of the rejection of the treaty. The 
speech itself, however, was very little 
read. A few extracts, some garbled, 
others misquoted, and perhaps, here and 
there, one given correctly, were bandied 
around in the press, and the entire tone 
and object of it misapprehended. I was 
often asked by influential persons if the 
speech was representative of American 


. sentiment, to which I invariably replied, 
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that the idea of it current in England 
was not representative ; that I had not 
met two Englishmen who would say 
that they had read it; that I had never 
seen a copy of it in England, except 
those which I carried thither ; but that 
the real speech, as a statement of the 
grievance which the whole loyal Ame- 
rican people felt they had sustained at 
English hands, was eminently repre- 
sentative. 

This, however, did not seem to be 
satisfactory. The Liberals, especially, 
were sore on the subject. They seemed 
to me to feel as if they had been un- 
justly treated, as if in his arraignment 
of England the Senator should have 
especially exempted them. ‘They com- 
plained that they who had been staunch 
friends of America during the war, were 
coupled with the men and charged with 
the acts of those who had been our 
bitterest enemies. How mistaken they 
were is proved by Mr. Sumner’s remarks 
in his speech at Worcester, in September 
last: “It is said, Why not consider our 
*‘ good friends in England, and especially 
“those noble working-men who stood 
“by us so bravely? We do consider 
“them always, and give them gratitude 
“ for their generous alliance. They be- 
“Jong to what our own poet has called 
“*the long nobility of toil.’ But they 
“are not England. We trace no damage 
“to them, nor to any class, high or low, 
“but to England, corporate England, 
“through whose Government we suf- 
“fered.” His earlier speech, however, 
it seems to me, could never be fairly 
construed to include John Bright with 
Earl Russell, or to confound the Lan- 
cashire weavers with the Lairds and 
Roebucks. 

Indeed, I was assured again and again, 
and most positively, by Liberals anil 
Conservatives, by men of all shades of 
opinion, by members of the Government, 
members of both Houses of Parliament, 
by dissenting ministers and men of let- 
ters, clergymen of the Church and Irish 
barristers, that the English people were 
by no means such a unit in hostility to 
the Union during the war as is com- 
monly supposed in America. If I 
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understand the current opinion here, 
among those generally believed to be 
best informed, it is that the whole mass 
of the English nation were delighted 
when our troubles began, hoped to see 
the American people permanently broken 
up and the republic divided ; that this 
arose, on the part of the aristocracy, 
from a not unnatural hatred of our in- 
stitutions, which they thought a stand- 
ing reproach to their own ; and, on the 
part of the middle and working classes, 
from a dislike to the growing strength 
of a nation already a rival, and which 
they feared might possibly become a 
superior. It is not believed that the 
English had any particular liking for the 
South, and their abhorrence of slavery 
had long been notorious; but it is 
believed that they were willing to sub- 
ordinate their dislike of slavery to 
their desire for the downfall of the 
Union; and when this should be ac- 
complished, they would be as willing to 
see the South destroyed as the North. 
It is believed that this sentiment was at 
the bottom of all that was done in 
England of which we now complain. 
Whether right or wrong, this belief is 
almost universal in America. ‘This the 
English have only lately seemed to dis- 
cover; and some of their writers now 
affect to sneer at it as the sentimental 
grievance. 

Lut great wars have ere now arisen 
out of sentimental grievances, and it is 
not beneath the province nor the dignity 
of statesmen to notice, and, if possible, 
remove such causes of discord. However, 
the statesmen will doubtless determine 
for themselves whether or not to discuss 
these matters; but it may be well for 
those who are anxious for the peace of 
the world, and the advancement of the 
best interests of humanity, to consider 
whether such a sentiment as undoubtedly 
exists cannot be corrected, if it is ill- 
founded ; or, if otherwise, allayed by 
action contiary to that which was its 
cause. 

But, without exception, English- 
men said to me that there was 
no such unanimity of hostility toward 
the Union, during the war, as Ameri- 


cans believe. They acknowledged, of 
course, that the current of feeling among 
the upper classes was strongly in favour 
of the rebels ; very many admitted that 
the action of their Government had 
been unfair; and some even declared 
that the recognition of rebel belligerency 
had been inspired by a hostile spirit 
(though I never found an Englishman 
who did not maintain that every “na- 
* tion is its own judge when to accord 
“ the right of belligerency”); but they 
declared that the mass of the Liberal 
party and of the working-people of 
England were strongly in favour of the 
Union. Liberal men have even asserted 
to me that nothing but a knowledge of 
this fact withheld Lord Palmerston from 
open war—either by acknowledging the 
independence of the South, or by pro- 
ceedings even more abrupt than those at 
the time of the 7Z'’rent difficulty ; while 
Conservative peers, who openly admitted 
that they themselves had sympathised 
with what they delicately styled “ the 
weaker side,” declared that the mass of 
the common people had not been with 
them. This is certainly the opinion of 
English writers and politicians. No 
one denies that Palmerston and Russell, 
and Gladstone and Lowe, were against 
us; no one denies that you can count 
on your fingers the members of the 
House of Peers who, like the Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Houghton, were our 
friends ; that the aristocracy, asa body, 
thought that the downfall of the de- 
mocracy would be a good thing; nor 
that the merchants, as a body, whose 
interests would have been subserved by 
the destruction of a commercial rival, 
were decidedly opposed to the Union. 
But they point to Bright and Forster, 
and Mill and Cobden, and Milner Gib- 
son, and other radicals—men who led a 
party strong enough to force its way 
into the actual government, and who 
openly and constantly and forcibly 
avowed their sympathies with the 
North; they point to the suffering 
and starving, but still staunch Man- 
chester men; they point to meetings of 
sympathy held all over England for the 
North, and to the fact that no popular 
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assemblage to express sympathy with 
the South could succeed. 

This view was new to me, and I 
urged strongly, upon those who main- 
tained it, that it should be authorita- 
tively presented from English sources, 
and facts stated in number and force 
sufficient to prove its correctness. I 
did not pretend to be convinced, but 
assured them that if the public mind of 
America could be convinced of the accu- 
racy of their statements, much would 
be done to allay or change the tone of 
feeling there. A London letter in the 
New York TZ'ribune, of December 25, 
signed “T. H.,” and doubtless written by 
the author of “Tom Brown,” sets forth 
very forcibly what I mean : 


“From the very first the United States had 
the staunch advocacy of the soundest portion 
of our press. Of the two leading and most 
influential weeklies, the Spectator fought for 
you at the risk of absolute ruin ; for its circu- 
lation is chiefly among the very class which 
was most unfriendly, and whose prejudices 
were faithfully represented by the Saturday 
Review and the Times. In the same way the 
Daily News and the Morning Star never 
faltered for a moment ; and a great number 
of the best provincial journals took up and 
steadily maintained your cause, especially after 
the appearance of President Lincoln’s procla- 
mation. If, again, you like to appeal from 
the press and from anonymous writers to those 
who wrote and spoke in their own names, the 
case in our favour is at least as strong. Car- 
lyle and Ruskin may be quoted, perhaps, as 
strong sympathisers with the rebellion ; but 
they never wrote deliberately and seriously on 
the subject ; and no other authors of note, so 
far as 1 remember, openly took the same side. 
Surely Mill and Sir Charles Lyell and Goldwin 
Smith ought to neutralize these two names ; 
and Cairns’ admirable volume, published in 
the first year of the war, and putting your 
case as strongly as you could wish, was never 
answered, and remains the most effective 
English publication touching the great strug- 
gle. Or look at Parliament. Not only was 
no vote hostile to you ever given, but the 
friends of the rebellion never dared even to take 
a division; and Mr. Gregory, the member for 
Galway, a comparatively unknown man, was 
the most weighty politician who openly advo- 
cated interference .... I have been at many 
public meetings in London in the last twenty 
years, but I have never seen one approaching 
in numbers or enthusiasm that which flooded 
Exeter Hall, filling not only the great concert 
room and every other public room in the build- 
ing, but the neighbouring streets... . In all 
that vast crowd, broken up as it was into six 
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or seven public meetings, there was but one 
feeling of hearty and thorough sympathy with 
you, and confidence that the union would be 
saved and slavery abolished. It did the busi- 
ness once for all forthe metropolis. . . . Those 
who malign you most among us say that the 
sympathy you long for is that of our fine 
ladies and gentlemen, flunkeyism being as 
rampant with you as with us. We don’t 
believe them; but shall never silence them 
till we can show that you appreciate the fact 
that nearly all the brains and heart of England 
were on your side.” 


It is, however, only fair to say that 
the loyal Americans who were in Eng- 
land during the war, almost without ex- 
ception, reject this view. They believe 
that the friends of the Union, even among 
the Liberals or in the working-classes, 
were as two grains of wheat in two 
bushels of chaff. They remind you of 
Liberals like Lowe and Gladstone and 
Vernon Harcourt ; and they can remem- 
ber little sympathy that was extended 
to them to set off against the undisguised 
support everywhere afforded to the re- 
bellion. 

The Court, however, was always the 
friend of the North. The opinions of 
the Prince Consort are well known, and 
his royal widow never swerved from 
them. The Prince of Wales, also, never 
forgot the hospitalities he had received 
in America, and recently took the oppor- 
tunity of the unveiling of Mr, Peabody’s 
statue to say, that the nine years which 
have elapsed since he was the object of 
those hospitalities have not obliterated 
their memory. Whatever influence the 
royal family of England could exert 
during the rebellion was thrown into the 
scale of the Union. This is admitted on 
all sides. 

But whatever may once have been the 
feeling, there is no doubt that now, 
among all classes, a profound desire 
exists to cultivate the closest relations 
of amity with the United States. It is 
not improbable that something of this 
desire originates in motives of policy. 
The success of our arms, the assured 
unity and prosperity of our country, 
have made us a power whose friendship 
or enmity is a matter of indifference to 
none ; and Englishmen see plainly 
enough that the precedent they have set 
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in international law is one from which 
no people can suffer so greatly as they. 
It is all very well, too, to say, “ Let us 
be friends !” when one party has injured 
the other, and retaliation, it is apparent, 
may at any time be attempted. Of 
course there can be no absolute friend- 
ship while one retains the sense of 
wrong, and the other momently antici- 
pates retaliation. 

jut the English are willing to do 
much more than Americans give them 
eredit for. I speak not now of any 
mere official willingness, All the world 
can read what the present Government 
of England has said for itself; but I 
mean that the English people are sin- 
cerely anxious to be in perfect accord 
with the United States ; that, if I can 
judge of their temper, they are aware 
that they did us a wrong, and are will- 
ing to make us a reparation. Many 
persons whose words are very significant 
assured me that there was no doubt that 
the Alabama should not have been 
allowed to leave Liverpool; there was 
no doubt that England was answerable 
for the damages caused by her ravages ; 
there was no doubt of the entire willing- 
ness of the English people to pay any 
fair amount that might be adjudged. 
These gentlemen may have been mis- 
taken in their opinion of the present 
tone of sentiment in England ; but they 
were men accustomed to feel the po- 
litical pulse ; they were not confined to 
cne party nor to one position in life. 
And what experience I had of English 
society confirmed the impression. The 
English would be glad to have the ques- 
tion settled, and are willing to do a 
good deal to have it settled. Lord 
Clarendon has said, in so many official 
words, that the present Government is 
anxious to co-operate with us in establish- 
ing a definite principle in international 
law ; which, in itself, is an acknowledg- 
ment of the insufliciency of that principle 
according to which England has thus 
far been acting. 

But no Englishman is willing that his 
Government or his people should be 
humiliated ; and this feeling is the secret 
of the really causeless indignation at 


with England. 


Mr. Sumner’s unread speech. By some 
extraordinary course of reasoning, or 
rather, perhaps, because of the failure to 
study that speech, the notion got abroail 
that Mr. Sumner had demanded an 
abject apology. The words were given 
hundreds of times in the newspapers 
within quotation marks, as if extracted 
from the speech; whereas they had 
never been used by Mr. Sumner, and as 
certainly never intended. The question 
of the recognition of belligerency by 
some means became entangled with this 
idea. It was supposed that the Unite: 
States meant to demand of England an 
“ abject apology” for having recognisc«| 
the belligerent rights of the rebels, and 
all good Englishmen were naturally in- 
dignant at the idea. They ought by 
this time to be disabused of it. The 
express language of Mr. Motley’s in- 
structions, of Mr. Fish’s despatch of 
September 25, and of the President’s 
Message, leaves no doubt of the position 
of our Government on that subject. 
Every “ nation has a right to judge when 
to accord the right of belligerency,” 
but of course taking all the responsi- 
bility of its act. The abstract right of 
England is acknowledged to recognize 
the belligerency of the rebels when she 
did ; but if by so doing she encouraged 
the Lairds and their fellows to acts 
from which we afterward received 
damage, it is a fair question whether, 
between peoples who desire to be friends, 
this should not induce a greater anxiety 
to atone for the consequences that we 
endured. It is not said that these con- 
siderations should necessarily increase 
the amount of reparation England might 
offer, but that they might fairly and 
honourably increase her desire to offer 
such reparation as would be proper from 
one great and powerful country to 
another. This may be called a demand 
for consequential orsentimental damages; 
it may not be exactly the technical 
reasoning of a mere lawyer; but those 
who deal with individuals, who know 
men, can say how often sentiments or 
influences like these affect men’s actions : 
and nations are only conglomerations of 
individuals ; their acts also depend far 
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more on their passions than on their 
arguments, or even their interests. 

I have not noticed any unwillingness 
in the English mind to accept these 
ideas. With, so far as I have scen, 
one exception, in the English press (the 
Saturday Review), the tone of comment 
on the President’s Message has been 
respectful and amicable. 

The London Telegraph of December 
8 says: 


“ General Grant speaks as the representative 
citizen who has quietly and patiently treasured 
up the results of current opinion, and takes 
care that he shall be fairly en rapport with 
public sentiment before he opens his mouth 
. . . « he accepts, in the most literal sense of 
the words, the function of public servant ; he 
is the official voice as well as the executive 
right hand of the republic. It may then, as 
we think, be assumed that in the Message we 
have a careful transcript of the ruling senti- 
ments now entertained by the American peo- 
ple. Regarded in that light, it is impossible to 
help feeling satisfied with the general tenor of 
the document . . . . When, leaving the past, 
President Grant refers to the future, he uses 
language very far indeed from indicating either 
prejudice, resentment, or greed. He insinuates 
no menace, repudiates no suggestions of com- 
promise, sets up as arbiter no imperious dictate 
of national self-will ; he only hopes that by 
and by both Governments will attain a solution 
in harmony with the rights, the dignity, and 
honour of each country . . . . Jt is impossible 
to believe that the Alabama question, treated in 
the tone which he adopts, can have any issues 
that will disturb the friendly relations of the 
tivo countries.” 


The Standard, the ultra Tory organ, 
of the same date, remarks : 


“Tt would ill become Englishmen to refrain 
from a prompt acknowledgment of the dig- 
nificd and statesmanlike tone which, so far as 
can b2 judged from the summaries received 
by telegraph, distinguishes President Grant's 
Message to Congress . . . . Even the rejec- 
tion of the treaty would have failed to create 
the excitement which it actually produced, if 
it had been accompanied at the time by lan- 
guage like that in which it is now described. 
The reference, therefore, which the President 
makes to the Alabama controversy, even 
though he does us injustice, would excite no 
irritation in any case... . In reference to 
the rights as well as the duties of neutrals, 
the American Government shows itself ani- 
mate with feelings so closely resembling our 
own, that it seems only reasonable to hope we 
may agree some day, not alone in our view 
of future obligations, but in our estimation of 
y wl ¢ vents,” 
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The 7imes misapprehends entirely the 
President’s utterances, and the position 
of the Government in regard to the 
recognition of belligerency, but says: 
“Every one in England will heartily 
“ reciprocate the language of General 
“ Grant, ‘ that the time may soon arrive, 
‘when the two Governments shall 
“ approach,’” &c. The Daily News falls 
partly into the error of the Times, 
supposing that the President did not 
intend to apply to the difficulty between 
ourselves and England the same prin- 
ciple which he announces in the Cuban 
case; yet the Daily News also says: 
** We can but hope with President Grant 
“that the time is coming ‘when the 
“two Governments,’ &c. In this spirit 
“we believe that a general willingness 
“ to attempt a final settlement exists on 
‘* this side.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette, never very 
friendly to America, makes the same 
mistake as its contemporaries, but it 
too declares : 


_ “ President Grant’s own Message is friendly, 
in spite of the grievance it reiterates: and we 
shall all rejoice if in the new negotiations at 
which he hints he shall be able to lay with us 
‘ the foundations of broad principles of public 
law, which would prevent future differences, 
and secure firm, continuous peace and friend- 
ship.” A discussion of principles of future 
conduct will, perhaps, supply on both sides the 
best unconscious test of how far past conduct, 
in its official records, has been at variance 
with any possible principle.” 

The Spectator, “whose circulation is 
“ among the class which was most un- 
‘“‘ friendly to America during the war, 
“and whose prejudices were faithfully 
“ represented by the London Zimes and 
“ the Saturday Review,” seems better to 
comprehend the President’s meaning, 
which one would suppose was clearly 
enough expressed, and says : 


‘To imagine, as some of our contemporaries 
seem to do, that the President, while asserting 
this principle on behalf of America, would 
reject it on behalf of England, is to forget the 
‘legality,’ the habit of deference to precedent 
and law, which is so strong a feature in all 
American diplomacy. The omission must 
have been intentional” (of course it was in- 
tentional) ; “and if it is, the greatest obstacle 
to renewed negotiation will have been removed, 
We are no longer asked to apologize for having 
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been in the right, as we were, in our acknow- 
ledgment of Southern belligerency, but for 
having been in the wrong, as we were, in our 
unfriendliness toward a cause which, whatever 
the motives of its defenders, was the cause of 
freedom. We may not be able to apologize 
even for this second offence, because it is one 
which, as an independent nation, we had a 
right to commit; but the withdrawal of a 
demand to which it would have been dis- 
honourable to accede at least clears the way 
for the settlement which is to result in per- 
manent good-will. We believe that in this 
withdrawal also the President represents his 
people; ... . and that, without giving up 
their grievance, they are prepared to place it 
upon grounds with which it is, at all events, 
possible for Government to deal. This is an 
immense gain to both nations.” 


Again: 


“They cannot get over a resentment which, 
although undignified in a nation now almost 
at the head of the world, is neither unnatural 
nor without justification. The President ex- 
presses all that.” 

The British Government itself mani- 
fests apparently no hostile feeling in 
consequence of the utterances of our 
own. Lord Clarendon’s reply to Mr. 
Fish’s note of September was most 
friendly. Mr. Gladstone’s remark at 
the Lord Mayor’s dinner (after Mr. 
Fish’s note had been received) was not 
without its significance: “ My Lord 
“ Mayor, with the country of Mr, Pea- 
“ body we are not likely to quarrel.” 
When in July last it was proposed to 
bring on a discussion of the Alabama 
claims in the British Parliament, the 
Prime Minister, in his place, requested 
a postponement of the debate, because 
he thought the time unfavourable to a 
calm consideration of the points at 
issue, and thus evinced his readiness to 
comply with the wish expressed in Mr. 
Motley’s letter of instructions for “a 
“ subsidence of any excitement growing 
“ out of the negotiation or rejection of 
“the Treaty.” It was a well-known 
fact in London at the time, that if the 
debate had occurred, prominent mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were 
prepared to take advanced ground in 
favour of the accountability of England 
for the damages done by the Alabama. 

This desire for concord, however, is 
not confined to statesmen or diploma- 


tists. In asermon by the Rev. Newman 
Hall, preached on the occasion of Mr. 
Peabody’s death, that clergyman, who 
was well known as one of our staunchest 
friends when we had fewest, declared: 
“ All that is really noble and good 
‘yonder is in alliance with all that is 
‘noble and good here. There is hearty 
‘ goodwill subsisting between us, what- 
‘ever may be sometimes said by indi- 
‘ viduals or in the columns of some of 
our journals, ... Never have I heard 
‘more hearty cheers ring forth for 
sritain and for Britain’s Queen than 
I heard from assembled thousands on 
“ Bunker Hill. Never have I heard 
‘more fervent prayers offered for the 
“Government and people of England 
than were presented by the Chaplain 
in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, before the assembled 
“legislators of the land.” 

And I who write these lines have 
witnessed similar exhibitions in Eng- 
land. On the 4th of July last, in 
England’s greatest religious edifice— 
that grand old abbey where her sove- 
reigns are crowned, and so many gene- 
rations of kings and stetesmen, and 
soldiers, and poets, lie entombed in the 
national mausoleum; where monument, 
and bust, and statue, and crumbling 
banner, and painted window looking 
down, and over all the fretted roof and 
lofty arch, attest and celebrate the 
glories of English history: there, on 
the anniversary of the day on which 
America declared her independence of 
England—on the day when, if ever, an 
Englishman might cherish bitter senti- 
ments against America—the Dean of 
Westminster, the recognised ruler of 
the edifice, who ranks next to a bishop 
in the English hierarchy, the eloquent 
divine whose contributions to general 
literature are known to all scholars of 
the English tongue—Dean Stauley— 
preached a sermon inculcating the im- 
portance of maintaining amicable rela- 
tions between the two nations ; urging 
upon all in power, and all who influ- 
ence opinion in either land, to take 
every occasion to allay asperities, to 
cement good feeling, to reunite the 
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broken ties of brotherhood. A fitting 
lesson to be taught on that historic 
day, and in that sacred place, by one 
having authority. 

Nor was he singular. The best men 
in England are sincerely anxious to 
create such a sentiment as shall make 
it impossible for serious difficulty to 
occur between the two countries ; they 
lose no opportunity with pen or tongue, 
in public or in private, to evince this 
desire. It is right that the fact should 
be recognised in America; because 
America, having received a wrong, 
should know that many English are 
anxious to wipe away the recollection 
of the wrong; not only by kind words, 
but by acts such as America can re- 
ceive as fitting reparation. Read what 
Thomas Hughes says in the published 
letter already quoted :— 

“That we might have stopped at 
Alabama and didn’t, we have admitted 
for all practical purposes; for no 
serious statesman or writer has main- 
tained the contrary since the excite- 
‘ment of the war has cooled down. 
“ We formally agreed to pay whatever 
“damages may be awarded on this 
“account, or any other that you like 
‘to bring into question, and it was 
‘no doing of ours that the agreement 
“was set aside. Your whole case is 
‘conceded so far as pecuniary compen- 
sation goes, for you don’t seriously 
ask us to pay without a reference to 
arbitration.” 

And the London Daily News of 
December 8 says :— 


- 
a 


“During the late summer and autumn a 
large number of English travellers have visited 
the United States, and they have all returned 
with a deep sense of the real friendliness of 
the American people, and with a new under- 
standing of their meaning. They one and all 
assure us that, whenever the subject was men- 
tioned, the sentimental grievance was always 
first, and the pecuniary damage second, in 
popular esteem; and that the amende the 
American people really wish is rather one to 
injured feclings than to injured trade, or in- 
jured honour, or injured pockets. Would it 
not be possible without any indignity to grant 
them this satisfaction? Is such a task beyond 
the power of diplomacy,? Is not such an 
oiling of our international friction one of its 
functions? We can do nothing inconsistent 


with our honour, can make no concessions 
which infringe any of our rights; but if some 
form of concession to American feeling may 
be found, if it be only a few careful words in a 
despatch, which will satisfy them without in- 
juring us, and remove the grievance of senti- 
ment without making admissions which in 
any way compromise our interests or iower our 
self-respect, we think the public would wish it 
to be employed for the settlement of this pro- 
tracted dispute.” 


What better feeling can be asked 
than is manifest in these sentences? 

At this time, too, there are peculiar 
reasons why America and England 
should not quarrel. They stand in the 
van of modern progress. In America 
the great obstacle and reproach to free- 
dom is removed, after a fierce struggle, 
and the nation is once more looked to 
as the day-star by all in foreign lands 
who are interested in liberty or the 
advancement of human rights. In 
England the ceaseless but silent revo- 
lution still proceeds which has made 
her all she is. Every day the poor 
are elevated, their condition amelio- 
rated, their privileges extended; the 
distinctions of class are less apparent ; 
the nation becomes more really demo- 
cratic. The governing classes, even 
those who cling most tenaciously to the 
institutions of the past, have yet the 
wisdom to know when to be no longer 
conservative. The political events of 
the last year are full of significance. 
The franchise has just been extended ; 
a working-man now sits in the House 
of Commons; the connexion between 
Church and State has been dissolved 
in one important portion of the em- 
pire; the abolition of primogeniture 
was proposed at the last session of 
Parliament; the whole question of land 
tenure must soon be thrown open for 
discussion. Changes may not be rapid, 
but reforms are not slow. The Liberal 
party is in power; the very men who 
were our friends control the govern- 
ment. In the present Cabinet the 
Duke of Argyll, Earl Granville, Earl 
Kimberley, John Bright, William E. 
Forster were staunch advocates of the 
Union during the war; and other sub- 
ordinate members of the Government 
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were equally earnest and ontspoken in 
our behalf; while those who opposed 
us have admitted their mistake. The 
Prime Minister, the most powerful man 
in England for at least a quarter of a 
century, has been proud enough and 
great enough to acknowledge his error. 

It is then a positive duty for us to 
uphold the hands of those who are 
struggling for reform in England. One 
who knows writes that, besides the Irish 
land bill, there will be brought forward 
at the next session of Parliament “a 
general education bill, great measures of 
law reform and of army reform, a trades- 
union bill, and an abolition of tests bill, 
hacked by the whole power of the 
Government.” Whether he approves it 
or not, every sensible Englishman can 
see the irresistible current that sweeps 
away every obstacle there. What a 
fearful responsibility to interrupt this 
onward movement of a nation by such 
an event as a war between England and 
America ! 

No. This is not the time to select 
for serious difficulties between us. With 
two liberal parties in power, with every 
prospect of the continuance of each, 
with the people in one country becoming 
more prosperous, and in the other more 
powerful every day—the friends of the 
whole race, in either land, should do all 
in their power to foster the most friendly 
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feelings. The two nations should strike 
hands, and with their liberal ideas, their 
advancing Christianity, their increasing 
education, their material wealth, they 
can not only present a front that no 
physical power will attack, but which 
no great moral evil that they may wish 
to remove can long withstand. 

They need only to look each other 
steadily in the face, and learn how much 
good feeling each cherishes for the other. 
Neither Government can possibly have 
a desire to quarrel. Each will gladly 
follow the current of popular feeling 
if this sets toward such a reparation 
as England can honourably offer and 
America honourably accept. When 
once this difficulty that now separates 
them shall be removed, the nations that 
speak the English tongue will constitute 
an empire, divided by seas and separate 
in institutions, indeed, but as powerful, 
and vastly more beneficial to the world 
than that of Rome. Their unity in 
laws, language, literature, and religion 
will be paralleled by their harmony in 
feeling, their accord in progress, their 
generous rivalry in liberty, and in all 
the works that bring peace on earth 
and goodwill to men. 


Apvam Baveav, Brigadier-General. 


WASHINGTON, 
January 26, 1870. 








